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REPUBLICAN victory of land- 

slide proportions was unmistak- 
ably forecast by the Maine election 
in September. The prospect of such 
a victory became all but a certainty 
when the betting odds were steadily 
maintained at an unprecedented 
height in the closing weeks of the 
campaign. The point of interest 
about the actual result is not that it 
fulfilled the forecast, but that it went 
beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the victors. Whether it must 
be set down as absolutely the most 
Sweeping victory ever recorded in a 
Presidential election is a question 
which, when the final returns are in, 


may be open to dispute. But as a 
party defeat it must be accounted 
distinctly more stunning than that 
sustained by the Democrats in the 
one election with which it is most 
naturally to be compared—the elec- 
tion of 1904, in which Roosevelt de- 
feated Parker by majorities of un- 
heard-of magnitude in the disputed 
States. For in that election the vic- 
torious candidate was a popular idol, 
for whom there existed a degree and 
kind of enthusiasm rarely if ever 
matched in our history. As a victory, 
the election this year may not out- 
class that of 1904; as a defeat, it 
throws the result of 1904 quite into 
the shade. 


F all attempts to explain away, or 

even to explain, this crushing de- 
feat, perhaps the most pitifully weak 
is that which ascribes it to the atti- 
tude of various classes of foreign- 
born citizens, or citizens of foreign 
affiliations. That the votes of such 
groups did go far to swell the Re- 
publican majority is doubtless per- 
fectly true. But the thing that stands 
out above all others is the universal- 
ity of the sweep toward the Republi- 
can side. Even in the Maine vote in 
September, it was this feature, and 
not merely the aggregate size of the 
Republican majority, that made 
the vote so conclusive. County by 
county, town by town—irrespective 
of the question whether the popula- 
tion was straight Yankee or of mixed 
origin—every one told the same 
story. And the same thing is true 
of the national election. Neither 
racial affiliations, nor campaign lies, 
nor campaign funds, nor any other 
special element in the case, nor all 
special elements combined, can ac- 
count in more than a minor degree 
for what has happened. The people 


may have been right, or they may 
have been wrong; but that the whole 
nation has registered an adverse ver- 
dict of almost unexampled decisive- 
ness against the party in power is 
quite beyond the reach of contro- 
versy. 


[I the overwhelming character of 

the victory, whatever grounds it 
may give for apprehension, there is 
to be found at least one reason for 
the most profound satisfaction. It 
places Mr. Harding far beyond the 
reach of any claim of obligation for 
the result that anybody, great or 
small, may feel disposed to put for- 
ward. This applies above all to the 
case of Senator Johnson. News- 
papers that make a habit of ignoring 
the distinction between facts based 
on evidence and the promptings of 
their inner consciousness have been 
freely asserting, throughout the cam- 
paign, that Mr. Harding has pu3him- 
self under bonds to shape his policy 
according to the wishes of Senator 
Johnson and his following. We have 
never seen any reason to believe that 
this is true; we see no reason to be- 
lieve it now. Such danger as was to 
be apprehended from that quarter 
was to be found not in any obligation 
incurred by Mr. Harding but in the 
possibilities of trouble-making which 
the obstreperous Senator from Cai - 
fornia is so extraordinarily capable 
of exploiting. The result of the elec- 
tion reduces Mr. Johnson’s part in 
the victory to utterly insignificant 
dimensions. One of Mr. Harding’s 
latest declarations in the campaign 
was the assertion that he is abso- 
lutely free from every kind of en- 
tanglement or obligation; and if he 
was free during the campaign he has 
been made doubly and trebly free by 
the election figures. 
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N addition to the assurance of a 

free hand which is thus given, Mr. 
Harding’s freedom to act as he 
thinks best—and along with this his 
responsibility for acting as he thinks 
best—is emphasized by the strong 
working majority that the Republi- 
can party will have in both houses of 
Congress. There will, of course, be 
some deviation from party align- 
ment, on both sides, when the great 
questions connected with the treaty 
and the League come up for consid- 
eration in the Senate. But with a 
well-considered plan it may be con- 
fidently expected that the new Ad- 
ministration will find itself sup- 
ported, upon a subject which so far 
transcends the limitations of party, 
by nearly all the Republicans and by 
a very large proportion of the Demo- 
crats. We trust it is not too much to 
hope that, with the opening of a new 
chapter in this eventful story, a new 
note will be struck to which all men 
of good will may be counted upon to 
respond, and which will lead to an 
outcome that all Americans may hail 
with satisfaction and pride. 


FTER every important national 

election, disputes arise as to 
what “mandate” it has given, or 
whether it has given any mandate at 
all. The election just passed was to 
be a “referendum” on the League of 
Nations. That it could not be such 
a referendum, we have steadily main- 
tained from the time the referendum 
was first proposed. It is true that 
the League question in some shape or 
other entered very deeply into the 
campaign; but not only was _ that 
question too ill-defined to permit of 
an exact estimate of what the result 
meant in so far as the election was 
a referendum upon it, but it is per- 
fectly obvious that the result is to be 
ascribed, and probably in a prepon- 
derant measure, to sentiments that 
have nothing to do with the question 
of the League. This is a representa- 
tive Government. Upon the momen- 
tous and difficult question of our re- 
lations, immediate and permanent, 
with the other nations of the world, 
it will be the duty of those whom the 
people have chosen to represent them 
in places of power to decide accord- 


ing to their own judgment and con- 
science what is the path of wisdom, 
of safety, of right. Not by guessing 
at the meaning of the oracle, but by 
earnest weighing of fact and argu- 
ment, must their decision be ren- 
dered. In one point, however, the 
meaning of the result is clear beyond 
dispute. It is now as certain as any- 
thing of the kind can possibly be that 
the American people are not wedded 
to the idea of the League Covenant 
as it was originally drawn—that 
they have not felt outraged by the 
refusal of the Senate to accept it. 
From this time on, it and every pro- 
posed modification of it or substitute 
for it must stand on its merits, and 
not on any pretense that it repre- 
sents the imperious demand of the 
nation. 


Not only important, but extremely 

interesting, is the fact that the 
Socialist vote in the country shows 
no startling advance over that of four 
years ago, allowance being made for 
the accession of the women’s vote in 
the interval. In these four years 
there has been such an upheaval, such 
a stirring up of all the forces that 
make for Socialism and for revolu- 
tion, as the modern world has never 
before witnessed. In our own 
country the ferment has undoubtedly 
been working to an extent vastly be- 
yond what is shown by the election 
figures; it would be foolish to deny 
that there is among us far more of 
Socialistic sentiment, and of revolu- 
tionary sentiment, than has ever be- 
fore existed. But the great lesson 
that the Socialist figures teach is 
that there is a very long distance—in 
this country at least—between unrest 
and revolution, or anything that dis- 
tantly approaches revolution. Even 
before the election came on, it was 
perfectly evident that, apart from a 
numerically very small contingent, 
the American people were the same 
old American people. Many might 
growl, or even threaten; but when it 
came to the question of how they 
were going to act, it was quite plain 
that they intended to act just about 
as American citizens have always 
acted. The talk was all about Re- 
publicans and Democrats, and who 


was going to win, and not about the 
fine new world that we were going 
to get when we had made hash of 
this poor old one. Unquestionably, 
we shall continue to have the Social- 
ists with us. In all probability they 
will, some time or other, and possibly: 
before very long, become a formi- 
dable factor. But it is now evident 
that the apostles of “liberalism” who 
so pride themselves upon their open 
minds and open eyes have had their 
minds and eyes open to a lot of things 
that other people didn’t see for the 
simple reason that they didn’t exist. 


OVERNOR SMITH of New York 

may well feel proud of the ex- 
traordinary tribute paid to his record 
in office by the enormous divergence 
between his vote and that cast for 
Mr. Cox in the State. Had the election 
been anything less than a Republican 
avalanche he would have been re- 
elected by a large majority. The ex- 
perience is one that holds out the 
most gratifying encouragement to 
other men who strive, as he did, to 
give the people able and courageous 
service. 


NE of the most striking and 

noteworthy things that Senator 
Harding said during his campaign 
was his comment on the publication 
by the Secretary of State of an offi- 
cial and confidential telegram from 
the American consul in the Baltic 
Provinces. Senator Harding said 
that the publication of this telegram 
for partisan purposes showed the 
depth to which a once great Depart- 
ment of the Government had fallen 
and that it was time that Department 
should be restored to its former:posi- 
tion of dignity and respect. The 
shrill claim of the Secretary that the 
telegram was not published for par- 
tisan purposes deceived no one and, 
indeed, only called attention to the 
fact that this was the purpose. The 
Department of State must receive 
telegrams of this nature every day, 
since its agents in the field are in- 
structed to keep it fully informed. 
Mr. Young sent the message for what 
it was worth, to warn the Depart- 
ment of the possible improper activi- 
ties of a Mr. Vanderlip. Mr. Colby 
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published it as “official” in the en- 
deavor to injure Mr. Harding, whom 
Vanderlip professed to represent. If 
Mr. Vanderlip had been reported to 
be representing Mr. Cox, does any- 
one have any idea that Mr. Colby 
would have published the telegram? 
The question answers itself with a 
very pointed negative. The publica- 
tion of the telegram hurt the Depart- 
ment of State in that it-was a warn- 
ing to those in the foreign service 
that their confidential telegrams 
would no longer be held as confiden- 
tial but might be used to serve party 
interests. 


Were it not for other big prob- 
lems, the question of the Ship- 
ping Board and the American mer- 
chant marine would force itself upon 
the attention of the public as a mat- 
ter of the most vital importance. At 
the close of the war, it was decided 
to continue the enormous fleet got to- 
gether during the crisis as an Ameri- 
can institution, but no comprehensive 
or practical plan was evolved for 
managing and distributing it. Mean- 
while, ocean freights took a large 
drop, and the price of ships fell far 
below the Government’s cost of con- 
struction. Of approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 invested, the Government 
must perforce mark off two-thirds 
and charge it to extraordinary war 
expenditures. Meanwhile, the Ship- 
ping Board is allotting ships to vari- 
ous companies for private operation 
under its general supervision. This 
task, however, is far beyond the com- 
petence of any Government institu- 
tion, and in the hands of the present 
skeleton Board is ridiculous. The 
Shipping Board has no proper plan 
of organization, its several depart- 
ments overlap and conflict, and it is 
impossible to fill the vacancies in 
the Shipping Board, in accordance 
with the law, with administrators of 
the qualifications required. The Presi- 
dent has announced the appointment 
of five men to the Board, three of 
whom have already declined. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd than to ex- 
pect Admiral Benson, whose experi- 
ence is naval and not commercial, 
with a board of second-rate men 
to manage successfully a merchant 


fleet of 1,400 vessels, when the 
most efficient shipping organization 
heretofore found 200 vessels about 
the limit of its capacity. 


Sten arrangement with private op- 

erators based on a fixed charge 
per ton has proved very unsatisfac- 
tory, and in consequence of repeated 
protests Admiral Benson has just 
announced, on behalf of the Shipping 
Board, a new agency contract for the 
management and operation of its 
vessels on a percentage basis. The 
only real solution of the disastrous 
Government situation, however, 
would seem to be first, the proper 
organization of the Shipping Board 
in accordance with methods observed 
in private business enterprise; 
secondly, the allocation of vessels 
for operation to concerns of proved 
efficiency and stability, eliminating 
those concerns whose inexperience 
or weakness has led to failure; and 
thirdly, the gradual liquidation of 
Government ownership on_ liberal 
terms as to price and time. Such 
artificial measures as those proposed 
in the Jones bill will not avail to 
save Government ownership and man- 
agement of shipping from entailing 
great loss. 


IGHT million organized workers 

were represented at the first Con- 
gress of the German Factory Coun- 
cils held early in October at Berlin. 
Bitter disappointment over the scanty 
fruits of labor’s victory was the 
“leitmotiv” of all the discussions. 
Though factory councils, in theory, 
shared with capital the control of in- 
dustry, the unanimous opinion of the 
delegates was that, in practice, they 
did nothing of the kind. The work- 
ing class, said Dr. Hilferding, was 
worse off now than ever before. He 
spoke in favor of complete socializa- 
tion, but advocated a gradual process, 
as German industries were in such 
a bad way as to be in danger of suc- 
curbing altogether under the shock 
of an abrupt or violent change. Herr 
Brandler, who spoke for the Com- 
munist delegates, demanded, how- 
ever, that the factory councils should 
destroy and replace the trade unions 
altogether and then prepare for civil 


war. Signor Giolitti should carefully 
read the report of the Conference. It 
will give him a warning, though a 
belated one we fear, of the disillusion 
which the projected bill “enabling 
the men to check up on financial and 
technical conditions of factories” will 
bring about in practice. And in Italy, 
where the Brandlers are more numer- 
ous and vociferous than in Germany, 
the process is in greater danger of 
being rushed from gradual change 
into violent revolution. 


ing the wear and tear of diplo- 
matic negotiations the Entente 
Cordiale has lost much of its cordial- 
ity. The recent decision of the 
British Government to abandon its 
right of seizure of German goods as 
a means of compelling the Germans 
to meet their treaty obligations is 
little calculated to restore the faded 
gloss. Though it seems to have come 
to the French as a thunderbolt, it did 
not come from an altogether clear 
sky. After the debate to which the 
Conference at Spa had given rise in 
both the Chamber and the Senate, 
the Paris Government had given the 
world to understand that it would 
refuse to meet the Germans a second 
time, that the Conference of Geneva 
could not take place, and that only 
the Reparations Commission was to 
fix the amount of the indemnity as 
provided for in the treaty; where- 
upon an Official note of Lord Curzon 
informed the French Government 
that Downing Street was determined 
to carry out the plan as decided upon 
at Spa. The recent decision is an 
unmistakable warning that Great 
Britain means to go her own way if 
France persists in her refusal to 
abide by the Spa accord. The Quai 
d’Orsay has courteously retorted 
that there is danger in thus acting 
separately with regard to Germany. 
There certainly is, and Downing 
Street, no doubt, will not deny it, as 
it warned the French Government 
against it when the French marched 
on Frankfort. But joint action re- 
quires a give and take on either side, 
a pliability which M. Millerand, 
though he may have a gift for it, was 
not allowed to show by the intran- 
sigent majority of both Chambers. 
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The First Duty 


“TN so far as I could do so without 

disregarding the proprieties, I 
should give very earnest and prac- 
tically undivided attention to this 
very vital subject from the day 
of my election, and I should ask 
others to do likewise as a matter of 
public and patriotic duty.” 

In this sentence in the most im- 
portant speech of the campaign, that 
of August 28—and indeed through- 
out the whole speech—Mr. Harding 
recognized as fully as could be de- 
sired the immeasurable importance 
and the clear urgency of the duty 
which, above all else, lies immediately 
before him. It would be folly to be- 
little the difficulties that beset his 
path. And there is only one way in 
which those difficulties can be re- 
duced to manageable proportions. No 
one, we feel sure, is wise enough to 
lay down immediately the specific 
manner in which they can best and 
most successfully be met; but it re- 
quires only that degree of wisdom 
which is common to nearly all of us 
to recognize the spirit in which they 
must be met, if the great duty which 
first and foremost confronts Mr. 
Harding is to be fulfilled. 

The “vital subject” of which Mr. 
Harding was speaking was, of 
course, the establishment of such a 
scheme of international association, 
with the United States playing a lead- 
ing part in it, as shall achieve, so far 
as possible, the great objects which 
the League of Nations created at Ver- 
sailles was designed to accomplish. If 
there is to be any hope of success in 
this endeavor, there must first of all 
be brushed aside—so far as it is hu- 
manly possible—all the animosities 
and rancors, all the bickerings and 
misunderstandings, all the personal 
and partisan manceuvring, that have 
formed so large a part of the story 
of two long years. There must be a 
genuine and wholehearted endeavor 
to make a fresh start. Things that 
mattered much yesterday matter 
nothing to-day. The apportionment 
of praise and blame, the attribution 
of motive, the calculation of political 
chances—all these things are now be- 
side the mark. It is not Republicans 


or Democrats, not Harding men or 
Cox men, not Wilson men or anti- 
Wilson men, but the whole American 
people, and the man who has been 
chosen to be President of the whole 
American people, that are confronted 
with the great question, Will Amer- 
ica, after all that has come and gone, 
bring about a realization of the hope 
of good men the world over—the 
hope that a great forward step shall 
be made which will reduce to the 
smallest possible dimensions the dan- 
ger of the world being ever again 
engulfed in the unspeakable calamity 
of such a war as that from which, 
two years ago, it emerged? 

That Mr. Harding cherishes the 
most earnest hope that under his 
Administration, and at an early date, 
this great consummation will be at- 
tained, we have not the slightest 
doubt. To do less than his best to 
attain it, would be an act of faith- 
lessness of which we do not believe 
he is capable. What he said in his 
speech of August 28—and there were 
passages in it even more explicit and 
impressive than the one we have 
quoted—he reaffirmed again and 
again on subsequent occasions. Mr. 
Root, in his masterly speech, re- 
ferred to this fact in quoting one of 
the most important of these pas- 
sages. That Mr. Harding will en- 
deavor to live up to these declara- 
tions, we feel entirely certain. It is 
not the sincerity of his purpose, but 
the pitfalls which beset its execution, 
that we feel troubled about. His de- 
sire to take counsel with all with 
whom counsel should be taken is ad- 
mirable; but the final outcome of all 
this counsel will depend upon the 
wisdom and knowledge that are 
brought to bear upon it. 

And in the actual shaping of the 
result there is another factor that is 
of the highest moment, and may well 
make the difference between success 
and failure. Nothing could so pro- 
mote the chances of success, nothing 
could so strengthen the hands of the 
incoming President as the prompt 
establishment of general confidence— 
confidence shared by rightminded 


men without distinction of party—in 
the earnestness and ability with 
which the great task that he has 


undertaken will be prosecuted. The 
mere multitude of counsellors will by 
no means suffice to give this assur- 
ance. The country will be on the 
qui vive to discover any sign of the 
kind of hands to which the grezt 
international affairs of the country 
will be entrusted, the kind of minds 
that will be most influential in shap- 
ing the decisions of the Government. 
A single unmistakable indication that 
the Government will be headed in the 
right direction on the subject of in- 
ternational codperation, and of our 
international affairs generally, would 
be more effective than a thousand 
protestations in bringing about that 
general confidence, that national sup- 
port, which is the almost indispen- 
sable foundation for success in such 
an undertaking as that to which Mr. 
Harding is pledged. 

We do not feel that it is either pre- 
mature or presumptuous to suggest 
that the announcement that Mr. Root 
was to be Secretary of State would 
at a single stroke place the incoming 
Administration on that high plane of 
public confidence which we have in 
mind. It would do more than that; 
for it would be immediate notice to 
all the world that the great inter- 
national issues that lie before us will 
be in the hands not only of a master, 
but of one whose distinction in the 
promotion of methods of safeguard- 
ing international peace was recog- 
nized in his being singled out for 
his recent mission. Whether Mr. 
Root at his present age would be will- 
ing again to assume the burden of 
office, we have, of course, no means 
of knowing. But we venture to think 
that the opportunity of doing a serv- 
ice for which no other man’s quali- 
fications are comparable to his, a 
service which, if successfully per- 
formed, would be of inestimable and 
imperishable value to his country and 
to the world, would overbear all 
other considerations with him. For- 
tunately, the office of Secretary of 
State, unlike the headship of other 
Departments of the Government, is 
capable of being made almost wholly 
free from the burden of routine and 
the intricacies of administration. It 
is Mr. Root’s intellect, not his skill or 
industry in handling miscellaneous 
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business, that would be drafted in the 
service of the country. We hope that 
the draft will be made, and that, if 
made, he will honor it. He is in the 
enjoyment of full intellectual and 
physical vigor; and at a time when 
our nation’s course is fraught with 
consequences of such moment as it 
taxes the imagination to picture, he 
is the one man whose name would be 
in itself a pledge that that course 
will be shaped with the wisdom 
which the occasion demands. 


Wilson In Defeat 


A PATHETIC, a tragic, and, in 
+% spite of all his faults, a heroic 
figure, President Wilson stands to- 
day confronted with the wreck of 
hopes to which, in the face of every 
external discouragement and of the 
collapse of his own physical powers, 
he has clung with unbending deter- 
mination. No decent human being, 
throughout these many months of his 
illness, can have failed to be touched 
by the spectacle of his wasted frame, 
still burning with the unquenchable 
fires of his imperious will. If this 
sentiment has failed to find expres- 
sion in the fierce controversy of 
which he was the centre, it has not 
been because those who were opposed 
to him were wanting in the ordinary 
instincts of humanity, but because 
the situation made impossible any 
expression of such sentiment. He 
asked no concession to his physical 
weakness; he abated not a jot of that 
dominating authority and control 
which, from the first, he had un- 
deviatingly asserted. To oppose his 
pretensions, to thwart his purposes, 
to disappoint the hope upon which his 
heart was set, and at the same time 
to offer the ordinary commonplaces 
of condolence, would have been a 
hollow mockery. His opponents had 
no choice but that between uttering 
words of sympathy that would be 
valueless if they were not offensive, 
and passing over in silence what 
might well be taken for granted with- 
out words. 

This is not to say that there have 
not been in some quarters gross 
breaches of good taste and of right 
feeling. But that has not been the 


character of what has been said in 
the controversy by those from whom 
a proper standard of thought and 
language was to be expected. Con- 


demnation, unqualified condemna- 
tion, there has been in abundance. 
But, speaking generally, it has rested 
upon the patent facts of the case, or 
upon what were, in the minds of these 
critics, unescapable inferences from 
those facts. That these inferences 
were sometimes in reality unjust, we 
feel sure; and in saying this we have 
in mind chiefly that imputation of 
motive which unfortunately is so 
freely and so generally indulged in 
by political combatants. That Presi- 
dent Wilson committed a great wrong 
in adhering inflexibly to a precon- 
ceived course when that inflexibility 
involved for a certainty unspeakable 
injury and invited the probability of 
still more disastrous loss, no one has 
asserted more emphatically than we 
have done in these columns. But that 
he was animated by any low or petty 
purpose we have never for a moment 
implied. Nor do we now believe it to 
be so. His purpose was high; and if 
we have felt that his inability to see 
the duty which that purpose imposed 
was the result of faults of character 
and intellect which have been the 
source of a tragic failure, this is very 
far from imputation of bad motive 
or denial of high aspiration. 

We can not forbear to hope that, 
at this moment of sore trial and deep 
disappointment, Mr. Wilson may find 
it in his heart to say the one word 
which would befit a great man in a 
great crisis of his career. He has it 
in his power at once to render a 
transcendent service to the cause 
which he has at heart and to pluck 
from his defeat a laurel greater than 
the laurel of victory. He has fought 
single-handed a fight which we think 
he ought not to have fought, but 
which he undoubtedly feels he was 
justified in fighting. Stricken with 
disease, all but powerless in body, he 
has held to his purpose undismayed 
and undaunted. Now he has lost. 
But the country remains, the world 
remains, the cause remains. Let him 
forget the pangs of defeat and the 
anguish of disappointment. Let him 
say to his countrymen, “You have de- 








cided against that which I have held 
to be best for the world, the surest 
promise of a better time coming for 
all the peoples of the earth. To its 
attainment I have devoted all that 
there is in me in mind and will, have 
suffered without repining the loss of 
my health, almost of my life. What 
I shall now do, what I implore all 
who have trusted me and been faith- 
ful to me to do, is to help with a 
whole heart those upon whom now 
devolves the lofty duty of doing 
all that can still be done for the 
cause of peace, of international con- 
cord, of all that progress toward a 
reign of reason and good will upon 
earth, of which two years ago we 
cherished so high a hope. It is idle 
to repine over what has been lost. 
The call of duty remains as com- 
manding as ever. Let all men of 
good will, forgetting past bitterness 
and contention, unite their hearts 
and minds in a firm endeavor to 
achieve all that can be achieved of 
that great purpose which, whether 
wisely or unwisely, but certainly with 
all sincerity, I have striven to the 
utmost of my power to accomplish.” 


A Desperate Policy 


YEAR ago the Rumanian Gov- 

ernment, defiantly anticipating 
the Supreme Council’s decision as 
to the fate of Bessarabia, issued a 
proclamation declaring that country 
united with Rumania. Fortune 
truckles to the bold alone. The law 
which the Government at Bucharest 
thus took into its own hands received 
the sanction, last week, of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Japan. In 
the cloak-room of the Quai d’Orsay— 
an apartment, we suppose, where 
diplomatic transactions of a doubtful 
nature are cloaked in a garb of re- 
spectability—a treaty was signed, on 
October 28, which ratifies the trans- 
fer of Bessarabia to Rumania. The 
wishes of the inhabitants are invoked, 
in the preamble, in justification of 
this act. The cloak is of the thinnest 
texture and would prove of small 
avail against the cool scrutiny of 
criticism. But worse than this ex- 
cuse for the proceeding is the effect 
which it will have on the political fu- 
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ture of South-Eastern Europe. Rus- 
sia, which is thus deprived of one of 
her provinces, was no party to the 
transaction. The high contracting 
parties, we are told, will invite Russia 
to adhere tothe treaty as soon as 
there shall exist a Russian Govern- 
ment recognized by them. And what 
will happen, if that Russian Govern- 
ment, of better than Bolshevik re- 
pute, should decline the invitation? 
The signatories to the treaty have de- 
clared in advance that they will not 
suffer any abridgment, let alone the 
rescinding, of Rumania’s_ sover- 
eignty; it is only on maiters of detail 
that they will allow a reformed Rus- 
sia to seek revision of the treaty. 
War on Rumania and forcible disan- 
nexation of the province in dispute 
would be the only way for Russia to 
regain her lost territory. 

There must be a special reason, we 
suspect, why at this juncture official 
sanction is given by the four great 
Powers to a step of so far-reaching 
consequences. The statesmen in Lon- 
don and Paris can not be blind to the 
effect which it may have on Russian 
nationalism. That danger must be 
outweighed by some diplomatic gain 
which they promise themselves from 
bribing Rumania with a Russian 
province. Is it Rumanian support 
for Wrangel? The experience of 
Denikin’s failure can not have been 
lost on the statesmen of the Entente. 
They can not fail to realize that 
Wrangel’s acceptance of Rumania as 
an ally would compromise his cause 
in the eyes of all patriotic Russians. 
Rumania joining his banner would 
prove an ally of the Soviet régime. 
It is more likely that Bessarabia was 
the price at which Rumania sold her 
consent to the Near-Eastern policy of 
France. Rumors are rife of a new 
alliance between Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland, and Finland, and if the first 
of these Powers does actually help to 
make up the quartet, weighty reasons 
must have induced her to join a trio 
whose music is tuned to a different 
key from that in which she has re- 
cently been playing the political 
fiddle. The motif of her latest per- 


formance was the Little Entente air 
of “Let us be on our guard against 
And now, still with an 


Hungary.” 









eye of suspicion on Budapest, would 
she join the anti-Bolshevik medley of 
Finnish, Polish, and Magyar strains? 
Were it not for Bessarabia, we could 
not believe it. 

That French diplomacy conducts 
this new concert is not open to doubt. 
The Quai d’Orsay will not believe in 
the future of a Europe unguarded by 
a belt of barrier states against Rus- 
sian Bolshevism. Its support of 
Wrangel in South Russia is based on 
a conviction that the Soviet Govern- 
ment can be overthrown by force of 
arms, and its tenacity in patching 
and strapping the safety belt seems 
to mock that conviction as sheer illu- 
sion. This policy of having two irons 
in the fire will defeat its own end, for, 
while arming herself along Russia’s 
west frontier against a consolidation 
of the present régime, France lessens 
the chances of Wrangel bringing dis- 
solution to it from the south. 

The quadruple alliance of the bor- 
der states, if it is actually formed, is 
a double victory for French diplo- 
macy. For it means the end of the 
Little Entente, which the Quai d’Or- 
say holds in small esteem. France 
would favor a large Danube confed- 
eration in which anemic Austria 
would find breathing space to cure 
her of her German nostalgia. But 
the Little Entente, predominantly 
Slav and professedly hostile to Hun- 
gary, appeared to be more an ob- 
stacle in the way than a nucleus of 
such a confederation. In Vienna its 
formation gave fresh stimulus to the 
cry for union with Germany. The 
National Assembly, before it was dis- 
solved in view of the elections of Oc- 
tober 17, voted unanimously a resolu- 
tion inviting the Government to hold, 
within five months from that day, a 
plebiscite on the question of union 
with the German Reich. Under ar- 
ticle 80, it is true, Germany has 
pledged herself strictly to respect the 
independence of Austria within the 
frontiers fixed by the treaty of St. 
Germain. But would a voluntary ac- 
cession, if welcomed by Germany, be 
a breach of Austrian independence 
on her part? And even if it were, 
has not the latest action of the Brit- 
ish Government, waiving its right to 
a means of treaty enforcement, given 





a warning to France that no treaty 
clauses afford sufficient protection to 
what she, whether rightly or wrongly, 
considers to be essential to her own 
safety? Was not Dr. Eugen Schiffer, 
former Minister of Justice, loudly ac- 
claimed in the Reichstag when he 
pleaded that the Germans, having 
been tricked into laying down their 
arms by President Wilson, had not 
only the moral, but the documentary 
right to demand revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty? Alliances, therefore, 
in the old, approved style form a bet- 
ter safeguard, in the opinion of 
French diplomacy, than scraps of 
paper which Germany has no reason, 
and England does not care, to honor. 

But France, while looking, in her 
isolation, for new allies among the 
smaller states of Europe, seems ready 
to grant her prospective supporters 
what she stubbornly refuses to Ger- 
many. Hungary has just been 
granted a new delay in ratifying the 
Treaty of Trianon, a concession 
which has created satisfaction in all 
political circles of Budapest. These 
obviously take it that the delay is not 
a stay of execution but a pressage of 
the hoped-for revision, which shall 
restore to Hungary sufficient terri- 
tory to give her a common frontier 
with Poland and to separate Czecho- 
slovakia from Rumania. The conse- 
quences of such a reckless scheme, 
which would unsettle again the pres- 
ent peace among the Succession 
States, are so patent as not to need 
any comment. A recrudescence of 
war in the old Dual Monarchy would 
promote the spread of Bolshevism 
more effectively than an aggrandized 
Hungary, as a patch in the safety 
belt, could hinder it. But the Bolshe- 
vist and German obsession seems to 
blind French statesmen to this tru- 
ism. The necessity of stemming the 
Red stream and keeping Russia and 
Germany apart overrides, in their 
opinion, all other considerations. The 
sense of her isolation, with America 
remaining aloof and Great Britain 
inclining to a policy of reconciliation 
incomprehensible and even repulsive 
to the French temperament, drives 
France to expediencies which threaten 
to lead to her own-and Europe’s un- 
doing. 
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The Progress of 
Aviation 


ARTH, ocean, air, beloved brother- 
hood! To the poet’s imaginative 
vision their fraternal union was 
never more clearly apparent than the 
inventor’s creative intellect has made 
it to the practical mind of the man 
of business. The routes that man has 
traced on earth and sea are now ex- 
tended into the sky, its expanse being 
annexed to the solid and watery fields 
of man’s former activity. Commerce 
claims it as its own, now that war 
has abandoned it, international ju- 
rists are called upon to frame the 
rights of aviation, and statesmen are 
considering plans for the policing of 
the yet uncharted sky. The problems 
raised by this fresh annexation to the 
sphere of man’s enterprise, the possi- 
bilities it opens, the new duties it im- 
poses, are the subjects of discussion 
at an international air conference 
which the British Government, at the 
instance of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
has called in London. A review of 
the present achievements of aviation 
in different parts of the world seems, 
therefore, opportune, and may be 
useful in revealing, by comparison, 
to what extent this country has been 
guilty of negligence. 

Aeronautical passenger and freight 
traffic—restricted in the United 
States to interurban service along 
the Pacific Coast to eke out the de- 
ficiencies of the railroads between 
Puget Sound towns and those in 
Southern California—is coming more 
and more into vogue all over Europe. 
It has made London and Paris near 
neighbors and reduced the distance 
between London and Amsterdam to 
only a few hours. The latter city is 
also connected by air with Berlin, 
aeroplanes carrying passengers and 
mail three times a week in each direc- 
tion. Flowers from the French Rivi- 
era are sent through the sky to the 
inclement climate of north European 
countries, and reach the florists’ 


shops in Stockholm and Copenhagen 
almost as fresh as they were gath- 
ered. A French company with large 
capital is inaugurating aviation fields 
and interurban aerial service be- 


tween various cities of Colombia, 
where up to now the Magdalena 
River furnished the only, and far 
from convenient, traffic route. In 
our Eastern States no such facilities 
exist, except for the short-trip tour- 
ist business carried on in Florida 
during the winter months and at cer- 
tain Northern Atlantic resorts in 
summer. Not far from New York 
City, during recent weeks, fifteen- 
minute flights were obtainable for 
ten dollars. 

In the development of Postal Air 
Service even Asia does not lag be- 
hind. China is about to inaugurate 
one, and the Siamese Flying Corps 
has started one between Bangkok and 
Uboh. Seeing thus the backward 
push ahead, one remembers with 
shame a number of unfortunate ac- 
cidents on certain U. S. Postal air 
routes which seem to indicate that 
this service is yet far from perfect. 

Individual enterprise is more alert 
to turning the rapid development of 
aviation to account. Hydroaero- 
planes are used for surveying and 
fire patrol work by the great firm of 
Price Brothers, whose timber lands 
cover an area of more than 8,000 
square miles scattered throughout 
the eastern part of the province of 
Quebec. Photography from the sky 
renders the most accurate surveying 
possible. The wildest and most in- 
accessible lands can thus be explored 
and opened up more rapidly to com- 
mercial enterprise and civilization. 
The pilot of the sky points the way 
through the jungle of Central Africa 
to the merchant adventurer and the 
explorer. Science is reaping an 
ample share of the new harvest. The 
Netherlands East Indian Government 
has organized daily flights between 
Batavia and Surabaya during four, 
not necessarily consecutive, months 
of the year for meteorological and 
other purely scientific purposes. 


Learn earth first ere presume 
To teach Heaven legislation, 


wrote Robert Browning. Our knowl- 
edge of the earth appears to have 
advanced to the point where the dic- 
tation of laws to the heavens ceases 
to be presumption and becomes a 
necessity. Spain has strict regula- 
tions for aircraft flight over Spanish 


land and water, and all civilized 
countries are bound to follow her lead 
in the immediate future. Uniformity 
of air rules all over the world must be 
the aim of the legislators. The un- 
bounded sky is the proper domain of 
international law. Italy has the dis- 
tinction of being the first state to 
recognize this need, by entrusting the 
interests of aviation to the care of 
her diplomats. Sixteen of her Em- 
bassies abroad number an air attaché 
among their staffs and special mis- 
sions for the promotion of aeronau- 
tics in the interest of Italian com- 
merce have visited Japan, Peru, 
Argentina, Poland, Serbia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Indo-China, and 
Turkey. Only by international or- 
ganization can safety in the air be 
achieved. The material means to se- 
cure it are not wanting. Lighthouses 
to direct the pilot’s course by night 
are being built, with a range of visi- 
bility of twenty to thirty-five miles, 
according to atmospheric conditions, 
and equipped for unattended opera- 
tion over periods of one year or even 
longer. Aeroplanes are being built 
that carry a pilot and eleven passen- 
gers protected against inclement 
weather in cabins as luxurious as a 
Pullman car. The fact that Lloyd’s 
is taking up aircraft insurance may 
be pointed to as one of the indications 
of systematic effort towards the elim- 
ination of material risk. But an in- 
ternational consensus as to the rules 
of the air is a no less imperative de- 
mand of the hour. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended October 30.] 


RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHU- 
ANIA: The Council of the League 
closed its most notable session at Brus- 
sels on October 28. Having listened to 
Polish and Lithuanian arguments at 
great length, the Council invoked the 
Principle of Self-Determination; the 
people of the Vilna district are to have 
a plebiscite. It was the only decision 
possible to the Council. The fait accom- 
pli could not be recognized. Some wist- 
ful consideration, to be sure, was given 
to the proposal that the League assist 
the Lithuanian Government in ousting 
Zeligovski; purely academic, however, as 
the League has no troops at its disposal. 
Lithuanian reports assert that Zeligovski 
has been very heavily reénforced, so that, 
even with complete mobilization, the 
Lithuanian army, composed mostly of 
unfleshed levies, could not hopefully en- 
gage his high-stomached veterans; that, 
nevertheless, whatever the odds, the 
Lithuanians will fight to a finish. The 
latest report states that the Lithuanian 
Government is evacuating Kovno and 
that Zeligovski is approaching that city. 
We must believe that the prestige of the 
League is sufficient to stay the present 
proceedings, but the ultimate issues of 
the tangled Polish-Lithuanian-Zeligovski 
controversy are dubious; ’tis “a thing 
of a queasy question.” 

We have no detailed recent informa- 
tion about Wrangel. The French For- 
eign Office gives out that he has stopped 
the Bolsheviks, and that apparently he 
will be able to hold the Crimea and part 
of Taurida through the winter. The re- 
port is not encouraging. The other day 
Wrangel held all Taurida and part of 
Ekaterinoslaf. Are we to understand 
that he has lost Ekaterinoslaf and part 
of Taurida, or that, in order to be secure 
for the winter, he must make a retire- 
ment? 

There are all kinds of reports intimat- 
ing serious disturbances and symptoms 
of a débdcle in Soviet Russia. Mutinies 
in the army which forced acceptance of 
the Polish terms; wild revolt in. Nizhni 
Novgorod, fomented by Social Revolu- 
tionaries, and spreading; émeutes in 
Petrograd; street-fighting in Moscow; 
what not. The Moscow Government, 
however, has sent out a denial of all such 
reports. But they persist. Moscow, we 
are told, is in a state of siege; the grand 
executant of the Red Terror, Djerjinsky, 
has taken the situation in hand; alleging 
discovery of a royalist plot, he has exe- 
cuted several hundred hostages. 

The League Council found the Danzig 
problem too hard a nut to crack, and 
turned it over to the League Assembly, 


which meets next month. The Versailles 
Treaty provides for a convention to ex- 
actly define the status of the Free City 
of Danzig. The convention should set 
forth the special Polish rights contem- 
plated by the Treaty in such lucid phrase 
as to defeat the most insidious attempts 
of German glosses. The Poles say that 
the convention submitted to them for 
signature on October 23 lacks such lu- 
cidity; therefore they would not sign it. 
It would seem that the Poles “have 
reason.” 

GREAT BRITAIN: ‘The _ miners’ 
strike will probably end during the com- 
ing week. The miners’ leaders and the 
Government have agreed on a compro- 
mise. It must be submitted to the 
miners, who will vote next Tuesday. 
From the fuliginous reports we seem to 
gather that the Government concedes a 
two-shilling increase pending the award 
of a Wages Board, and that the principle 
of a sliding scale of wages, based on 
production, is established. The Wages 
Board will exhaustively study the prob- 
lem and render a binding award to gov- 
ern wages in future. There is a lull; 
but the clouds are not all swept away. 
Certain questions are insistent. Should 
the award be unfavorable to the miners, 
will they abide by it? What do the 
miners’ leaders intend? If they are re- 
solved for nationalization, any such 
agreement must be considered by them 
as merely temporary; the dreary cycle 
must start again. To what extent have 
the miners been corrupted by false doc- 
trine? Was the Council of Action a 
lusus industriz or the true child of its 
parent? Are morbid humors being 
thrown off to the behoof of the system 
or is the disease incurable? These and 
many other questions clamor to be an- 
swered. 

GERMANY: There was a little con- 
vention recently of the German National 
People’s Party at Hanover. Von Hin- 
denburg was there, and that Pickwickian 
financier Dr. Helfferich, and the singular 
Dr. Hergt, who, it will be remembered, 
made the famous speech assuring the 
Germans that the American Army could 
never reach Europe except by swim- 
ming. The word “explosion” but faintly 
characterizes the speeches; detonation, 
rather. “Detonation,” even, won’t do for 
Hergt; he fulminated. “We aim at a 
state in which order shall reign,” said 
that delightful man, as quoted in the 
New York Times. “That is already the 
case in Bavaria. We will make it so in 
Prussia. Bavaria and Prussia will take 
the country in hand. We do not merely 
request a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty; we demand it. We still main- 
tain we were not responsible for the war 
and we must get ready to fight to restore 


the old Prussia.” Someone else referred 
to the Hohenzollerns as “that line of 
heroes without compare.” The pro- 
gramme of the party, despite its partici- 
pation in the present Government, seems 
to be restoration of the old régime, in- 
cluding the “heroes without compare,” 
alliance with and “exploitation” of Rus- 
sia; and then the Drang nach Osten, 
Westen, Norden, Siiden. 

ITALY: Von der Goltz, Bermondt, 
Semenov, Kapp, d’Annunzio, Zeligovski 
have ofttimes diverted us; and we had 
considered Semenov, with his decayed 
gentlemen, his Mariette, and his “League 
of Unspoiled Nations,” quite unsurpas- 
sable. But now d’Annunzio is being ad- 
vertised in what promises to be “the 
singularest and superlative piece since 
the Creation.” November 4 is the anni- 
versary of the victory of Vittorio Veneto. 
On the coming November 4 there is to be 
a grand celebration in Rome. Amid the 
tumult and the shouting, the waving of 
banners and the salvos, d’Annunzio, sail- 
ing from Fiume, will descend from the 
clouds and proclaim a military dictator- 
ship, himself Dictator. 

No more proletarian nonsense. Yet, 
if we may believe the Socialists, d’An- 
nunzio is capable of a noble inconsist- 
ency. According to Avanti, which claims 
to have documentary evidence, d’Annun- 
zio recently applied to Lenin for assist- 
ance. Lenin says that the end is every- 
thing, he is not fastidious about the 
means; he is willing to use d’Annunzio 
as he has used Enver Pasha. 

A d’Annunzio coup is feared in Trieste. 
D’Annunzio, however, indignantly denies 
imputations of hugger-mugger. ‘“D’An- 
nunzio,” he observes, “is a man of dar- 
ing, not a dastardly dealer in plots. 
When the ripe moment comes. . .” 

NEAR EAST: The recognition of 
Armenia by the signatories of the Turk- 
ish Peace Treaty has not so far bestead 
the Armenians much. The Turkish Na- 
tionalists still hold Van, Bitlis, and Er- 
zerum. The announcement that the 
Turkish Nationalist invasion of Caucasus 
Armenia had entirely failed, was appar- 
ently incorrect. There is, however, a 
recent report of an Armenian victory over 
Turkish Nationalist troops at the foot 
of Mount Ararat. Now, thanks to the 
Riga Treaty, the Bolshevists (who had 
been withdrawn to the western front) 
are coming back. Moscow is apparently 
resuming her outlying enterprises. Per- 
haps the Persian invasion will be pushed 
once more. Always the balance must be 
struck in this bizarre world. Ormuzd 
and Ahriman divide the spoil. Peter is 
robbed, but Paul has money in’s poke. 
The western front is pacified, but fury 
is redoubled south and east. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Great Reactionaries 


OLSHEVISTS in Russia and their 
would-be imitators in other coun- 
tries are making a great outcry about 
the danger of reaction in Europe. Ac- 
cording to Lenin, everybody is reaction- 
ary who does not subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of the Third Internationale; 
principles which he has formulated. So 
the Independent Socialists Kautsky and 
Breitscheid in Germany are dangerous 
to the interests of the proletariat; in 
Czechoslovakia, Mazaryk, an old-fash- 
ioned Socialist, is betraying his people; 
the followers of Jaurés in France have 
lost the path of true progress; Gompers 
is merely a tool of the capitalists. In 
other words, anyone who dares to sug- 
gest that the dictatorship of Lenin and 
his internationalist clique is not wholly 
progressive, wholly beneficent, shows 
“dangerous reactionary tendencies.” 
The world as a whole is not ready to 
subscribe to this doctrine. The world 
as a whole, however, conscious that there 
has been fearful injustice in the course 
of development of what we call civiliza- 
tion, is ready enough to dub as reaction- 
ary many a group so stigmatized by an 
unthinking or consciously misleading 
press, and is equally inclined to consider 
as progressive any group which continu- 
ally and loudly proclaims itself to be 
progressive. 

The trouble lies now, as so often in 
history, in a too great dependence on 
half-understood and therefore mislead- 
ing catch-words. We do not take the 
trouble to define clearly. In this par- 
ticular instance it would be just enough 
to term many so-called reactionaries con- 
servative; and unless this contrast be- 
tween conservative and reactionary is 
apprehended we shall all be in danger 
of losing our balance. 

The conservative is the man who be- 
lieves in conservation. He sees history 
as the building up, bit by bit, of the 
social scheme. He may be, and probably 
is, dissatisfied with the result, but to 
improve matters he would change the 
emphasis, would build further on what 
has been proved to be good and so gradu- 
ally eliminate what has proved to be bad. 
His purpose is always constructive, not 
destructive. He believes that much of 
the world’s progress from prehistoric 
times has been generally beneficent and 
that in retaining and emphasizing all 
that is good the injustices and inequali- 
ties can be gradually corrected. He be- 
lieves that the better can only grow out 
of the good. 

The reactionary, on the other hand, 
believes that at some specified date and 
place civilization reached its pinnacle 
and that thereafter progress was impos- 
sible. In his opinion all changes which 








have occurred since his favorite date 
have been for the worse. The extent of 
his reactionary tendencies depends on 
the comparative remoteness of the date 
at which he considers progress to have 
stopped. In any case he must be de- 
structive rather than constructive be- 
cause he will always seek to destroy 
whatever man has accomplished since 
the time at which perfection was reached. 
If he is really thoroughgoing in his 
views he will, of course, realize that 
ideas are his most dangerous enemies 
and will therefore not hesitate to kill 
men whose ideas differ from his. The 
true reactionary is always a danger- 
ous man. 

With this distinction in view, and with 
the solemn warnings of a liberal press 
in view, I went to Europe to study some 
of these terrible reactionaries at close 
range, to appraise, if possible, the plight 
of the unfortunate inhabitants of such 
admittedly reactionary countries as 
Hungary and Poland. I found an aston- 
ishingly large number of conservatives 
in every country in Europe, but a com- 
pletely reactionary régime in only one 
country. 

In Hungary there are many conserva- 
tives—probably three-fourths of the 
Government and nine-tenths of the coun- 
try—but there are no reactionaries of 
the slightest influence. The Hungarians 
believe in a government that will pro- 
tect life, property, and religion; prob- 
ably a majority think that the best form 
of government is monarchical. They 
have tried others and do not find them 
satisfactory to any large group of citi- 
zens, rich or poor. But no one suggests 
that the old monarchy was perfect, nor 
that the lessons learned during the last 
few years should be disregarded. Every- 
one knows that the people should have 
a voice in their government; that the 
great estates of the magnates are an 
anomaly and an injustice, and that the 
land must be distributed among the 
peasants. If there were a White Terror 
it would really indicate reaction, because 
massacre is destruction and destruction 
must be the prelude of reaction. But 
there is no White Terror; it exists only 
in the minds of those who are eager to 
destroy orderly government and who, in 
order particularly to discredit the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary abroad, engage in 
the propagation of lies. There was good 
proof of this on the last night that I 
spent in Budapest. There had been no 
sign of disorder in city or country. 
There were no wandering bands of Jew- 
slaying soldiers. Admiral Horthy had 
not ridden through the streets of Buda- 
pest on his famous, but probably mythi- 
cal, white horse. But it was during the 





international labor blockade of the coun- 
try, and many people in Budapest were 
hungry and without work. That night 
a fashionable restaurant was attacked 
by a hungry mob and two people were 
killed, one a Jew and one a Christian. 
It was the kind of thing that might hap- 
pen anywhere, if people are hungry and 
go mad at sight of food, especially where 
the Government is not sufficiently strong- 
ly organized to give adequate police pro- 
tection. Nobody in Budapest had any 
illusions as to what had happened and 
why, but the next day, when I left Hun- 
gary, I saw the propaganda at work. 
The Vienna newspapers printed lurid 
accounts of this new outbreak of the 
White Terror. “Jews in Budapest Mas- 
sacred by Horthy’s Minions”’—so one 
headline read. One paper even went so 
far as to call the affair a pogrom, and 
these accounts were probably copied in 
the American press as facts, proving con- 
clusively the perfidy of the “reactionary 
Hungarian Government.” The poor 
Christian who lost his life was con- 
veniently forgotten. Hungary is not 
reactionary, but it believes fervently 
that much in the old order is worth 
saving, that stability, with safety of life 
and property, is to the advantage of all 
people. It is reactionary only in the 
sense that Lenin uses the word. It does 
not intend ever again to accept the dic- 
tation of a group of internationalists in 
Moscow. 

Poland is another country almost uni- 
versally stigmatized as reactionary. One 
who is accustomed to seeing European 
prime ministers in the traditional top 
hat and frock coat—and this without too 
great a shock—naturally expects some- 
thing far more impressive in this land of 
aristocracy. But the Prime Minister of 
Poland receives one in muddy top boots, 
no collar, and no necktie. He is a farmer 
and his assistant is a Socialist. Of 
course there are princes and counts in 
Poland, and it may be considered reac- 
tionary for the ancient families to breed 
children. The late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is a Prince, but when asked what 
his political beliefs were he said that 
he had never had time to consider, he 
had always had too much work to do. 
These same ancient families are divid- 
ing their land into small peasant hold- 
ings, and their men are working shoulder 
to shoulder with the farmers and the 
Socialists in the upbuilding of their 
country. There are hot-heads in Poland, 
perhaps more of them than in most 
places, and they certainly make endless 
trouble, as they did in their mad ad- 
vance on Kiev. But what the Poles 
really want is peace with safety, in order 
that they may begin economic recon- 
struction. Again and again I asked my- 
self and others, “Where are these 


‘unspeakable Poles,’ these horrid reac- 
It was a Pole who gave, 


tionaries?” 
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I think, the true answer: “We are called 
reactionary because that is today the 
most hated word in the language. If 
the propagandists of revolution—and it 
is only they and their dupes who talk 
about us—can convince the world that 
we are reactionary, they can make our 
struggle to avoid falling under the au- 
tocracy of Lenin, when we have just 
escaped that of the Tsar and the Kaiser, 
appear a damnable crime against prog- 
ress.” In Poland, as in Hungary, I saw 
that ‘‘reaction” meant only unwillingness 
to fall under the domination of Lenin 
and his clique of internationalist theo- 
rists. 

I do not mean to imply that there 
may not be in every country in Europe 
narrow-minded, bigoted men who are 
foolishly and wickedly angry that the 
progress of the last years has given 
broader rights to laboring men and 
peasants, who wou!d not gladly revert to 
the practical slavery of the Middle Ages 
if they could be quite certain of being 
slave-holders instead of slaves. What I 
am sure is that such men have no influ- 
ence and constitute no political danger. 
The important men everywhere would 
have been called radicals a few years 
ago. They believe in democracy in the 
American sense of giving every man his 
chance. They believe in turning over 
to working men the broadest possible 
share in the management and the pro- 
ceeds of industry that is compatible with 
efficiency and with the maintenance of 
a maximum of production. They all 
agree that the great estates should be 
divided among the peasants and they are 
trying to devise schemes of codperative 
production that will so far as possible 
prevent what the mere division of the 
land may bring about, a serious dimi- 
nution of output. This maintenance of 
production along all lines they know to 
be imperative, because they realize that 
diminution of production can only result 
in misery and suffering which must 
affect the laboring classes as acutely as 
it will the professionals and the so-called 
bourgeoisie. Among these men some 
are more conservative than others, more 
fearful of innovation, but none are re- 
actionary. President Mazaryk is a So- 
cialist, looking forward to the gradual 
socialization of industry as people learn 
to understand that privilege and partner- 
ship rcean obligation; Vesnitch, lately 
Prime Minister at Belgrade, is a radical 
with splendidly broad-minded views as 
to the necessity of local autonomy for 
the new States of Jugoslavia and the 
need of parceling out to the peasants 
the great inherited estates of the Begs 
of Bosnia; President Ebert, in Germany, 
is an old-fashioned Socialist like Presi- 
dent Mazaryk, but without his broad 
education; Stambulisky in Bulgaria is 
a Socialist and a farmer, whose earnest 
efforts to prevent his country from 


throwing in its lot with predatory Ger- 
many cost him three years in prison. 
So one can go through the catalogue of 
the influential men of Europe and find 
them all men who are progressive in the 
sense that Theodore Roosevelt used the 
word, find most of them, indeed, far more 
radical than Roosevelt. But alas, there 
appears to be no great popular leader 
except one, Lenin—and Lenin is the 
great reactionary of the century, per- 
haps of all time. 

There is nothing new or progressive 
in the doctrine of the Bolshevists. Com- 
munism only appears new because it is 
a reversion to the long forgotten primi- 
tive. It follows that if a reactionary is 
a man who believes that all progress 
ceased on a certain date and that the 
world ought to return to the state of 
civilization existing at that date, then 
the greatest reactionary must be the 
man who believes that progress stopped 
before the dawn of recorded history and 
that all that has been accomplished dur- 
ing succeeding centuries has been folly 
and retrogression. The Bolshevists be- 
lieve themselves to be unique as pro- 
gressives, or pretend to believe it. As 
a matter of fact, they are not only reac- 
tionaries but savage reactionaries, since, 
to kill the ideas that have developed 
through the ages, they are eager to kill 
all those who subscribe to these ideas. 
If they should succeed in imposing their 
theories on the world and in eliminating 
all those who dared to think for them- 
selves, they would at least do away with 
the danger of over-production. All this 
is understood in Europe, especially in 
those countries which have experienced 
Bolshevism or see it close at hand. It 
is not understood in America, and the 
reason is that we have read with sus- 
picion what has been written against 
Bolshevism because we have suspected 
it of being inspired by reactionaries, 
and we have read with a kind of shocked 
sympathy the apologetics of Bolshevism 
because it is so insistently labeled as 
progressive. We have not read the 
writings of Lenin, nor of Trotsky, nor 
of Zinoviev, or, if we have read them, 
we have been led astray by the catch- 
words and have neglected the underlying 
meaning. If the Kaiser had changed his 
title to President or People’s Commis- 
sary and had loudly and insistently pro- 
claimed himself as the prophet of prog- 
ress, a great many of us would eventually 
have believed him. Lenin is a master 
in the use of catch-words; he repeatedly 
calls himself and his party the only ad- 
vanced thinkers of the age; he seeks to 
invest the Bolshevists with the halo of 
crusaders who are leading the people 
out of bondage, and he says it all so 
well that we almost forget the deeds in 
our admiration for the words. But 
when the fine phrases are stripped off, 
the honest reader finds the woof and 


warp of the stuff of which his thoughts 
are woven to be an ancient, coarse ma- 
terial, cracked and hard and rough. 
The embroidery is of tinsel, as con- 
sciously deceptive as are the glass jewels 
of the stage. 

The communists as yet can hardly see 
beyond the stage of destruction, because 
the centuries have accumulated so much 
that must go. First of all, the Christian 
religion must be destroyed. This is 
clearly stated again and again in the 
writings and speeches of the Bolshevist 
leaders. Yet many religious journals in 
America, journals calling themselves 
Christian, applaud the high morality in 
the Russian experiment. There is no 
place for Christ in the communist sys- 
tem, because Christianity is built on a 
supernatural ideal and communism is 
materialistic. The family must go, be- 
cause out of the family modern civiliza- 
tion has developed. I think that I am 
right in saying that all communistic 
experiments so far tried have made 
women the property of the community. 
If the Bolshevists have so far experi- 
mented with the nationalization of 
women only locally and without the 
avowed sanction of the central authority, 
it is because they have not dared, being 
themselves in a small minority, and, 
therefore, hesitating to take a measure 
that would stir even the docile Russian 
peasant against them. But it must be re- 
membered that in their local attempts to 
bring about this ideal state of affairs 
they have gone beyond former similar 
trials, as they have decreed the nationali- 
zation not only of their own women but 
of all the women. It is not necessary 
for them to make such laws as these at 
first, however. They can as effectually 
destroy the family by declaring children 
the property of the state, reducing the 
mother to the position of wet-nurse, and 
taking away all authority from the 
father, lest the misguided parents teach 
their children to think for themselves. 
Private property must go as a matter 
of course, because on that has grown 
the curse of capitalism. Out of it also 
has come the ambition to progress, to 
make life easier and happier—but the 
Bolshevist argument would cease to be 
effective if any issues were considered 
which dimmed the clarity of the pre- 
ordained conclusion. 

Bolshevism is generally recognized in 
Europe by the intelligent classes, and, as 
one approaches the borders of Russia, by 
all the people, for exactly what it is— 
extreme reaction that would reconstitute 
the world as nearly as possible as it was 
before the dawn of civilization. This 
can only be accomplished by wholesale 
depopulation. The Terror is understood 
also, therefore, as an integral part of 
the system, and would have been so un- 
derstood even if Lenin and the rest had 
not repeatedly endorsed the doctrine. 
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Starvation will accomplish what the Ter- 
ror has not done, since inevitably de- 
creased production will starve to death 
enough of those who are left to make life 
possible for the remainder. Even the 
Bolshevists, however, are not sufficiently 
reactionary to destroy everything. They 
will preserve a written language to serve 
for propaganda, and a travesty of edu- 
cation, although they will destroy litera- 
ture, the very essence of which is origi- 
nal thought. They will preserve the 
theory of a ruling class, although it will 
no longer be either hereditary or elective, 
because if mankind is finally to be re- 
duced to a dead level of culture and apti- 
tude, there must still be “‘people’s com- 
missaries.” 

All this is not what I, an American, 
see in Bolshevism, although I find it in 
the writings of the Bolshevists. It is 
what the people of Europe, who have the 
thing at their very doors, feel and under- 
stand. Is it any wonder that there 
should surge up in the countries adjoin- 
ing Russia a great wave of conservatism 
that flows forward to meet and overcome 
the wave of reaction which threatens to 
engulf the world? Is it not a tragedy 
that democratic governments everywhere, 
that the thinking men of all coun- 
tries have not the courage to depict this 
great reaction in its true colors, in order 
that deluded people—the sentimentally 
religious; the workers who have never 
been trained to think logically and more 
even than the rest of us are slaves to 
catch-words; the women who are begin- 
ning to achieve a freedom that would be 
lost before it is won; the great mass 
of thoughtless people, in fact, who can 
not see the thing for the label—shall 
really understand? We have allowed 
liberty and equality and fraternity to be 
debauched from their original meaning, 
until liberty has been degraded into 
license, and equality into the right to 
drag every man down to the lowest, and 
fraternity into a brotherhood in wretch- 
edness. Have we the courage to restore 
these words to their real meaning, or 
shall we continue to let them be bandied 
about, dead things that are beginning 
to stink, until they have been lost irrev- 
ocably in the deep, black chasm of 
that reaction that calls itself Bolshe- 
vism? 

Let America stop crying “reaction” 
where there is only a desire to conserve 
some of the good which eons of progress 
and centuries of Christianity have 
brought forth; let America strike fcar- 
lessly at reaction where it really exists, 
and strike with a justice that can not 
be mistaken for malice or fear; and 
then, above all, let America present to a 
tortured world a programme of real prog- 
ress that builds on the foundation of all 
the good that comes to us from the past 
a better future. 


EXAMINER 


Mexico—There She Comes! 


EXICO is separated from the United 

States by the Rio Grande River 

and much misunderstanding and sus- 

picion. There are bridges over the Rio 

Grande, and in time the remaining bar- 
riers will be obliterated. 

Only a few days have passed since I 
came out of Mexico, and what I had the 
good fortune to see in that picturesque 
country gave cheer to my soul. 

Mexico has a history that is complex 
in the extreme. It reeks with the plot 
and counter-plot of patriot and pilferer, 
struggle and oppression. And even unto 
the third and fourth generation are 
visited the sins of the fathers. 

When Diaz fell there was written the 
first complete chapter in the book where- 
in there write to-day such men as Presi- 
dent Adolfo de la Huerta, Alvaro Obre- 
gon, Plutarco Elias Calles, Antonio I. 
Villarreal, and a host of others whom 
time may prove to be greater or lesser. 

The indications are that Mexico has 
fought itself to a point where peace is 
almost a matter of common consent. It 
is not yet quite unanimous, for it seems 
that there are some 300 bandits still at 
large, divided into small groups in out- 
lying sections of four States. But Mex- 
ico as a nation is pacified and is at peace 
with the world and with itself. After 
ten years of strife it is an event in a 
nation’s life not to have a war around 
the house! 

But what of the future? Let the 
great black buzzards take care of the 
past. Nobody cares about what has 
gone, except for the lessons that it leaves. 

Mexico is building toward the future 
to-day. It has no easy road to travel 
and it knows that to be the case. There 
are rough spots ahead. But headway 
toward the development of a virile democ- 
racy is being made and with sneed suffi- 
cient to be visible to the naked eye. 

Mexico, in the revolutionary flounder- 
ings of the vast decade, has had her wild 
dreams and her wild dreamers. She has 
“smoked tle pipe” and watched the 
pretty smok2 rings. Some of her people 
haven’t shaken themselves from the habit 
and some perhaps never will, but :o it 
is always. 

Certain prediction is unwise. But 
this is safe: Barring interference from 
the outside and barring a far greater 
spread of extremist thought than seems 
even remotely possible, Mexico has 
stepped overnight into an era of peace 
that is going to last. There are reasons 
for this belief, which is held by a large 
number of thoroughly qualified observers 
and students. 

Reason No. 1 is that Mexico is 
“fought out,” tired and to a large de- 
gree disillusioned. 

Reason No. 2 is that Carranza is gone 





and a new régime is in power, composed 
of men of ability, strength, and unity of 
purpose. 

Reason No. 3 is that a large number 
of Mexicans are afraid to take a chance 
on any more melodrama for fear of the 
international consequences, having in 
mind specifically the United States and 
not overlooking the recent military dis- 
play provided by the United States, as 
well as a great many utterances on the 
part of certain well entrenched Ameri- 
cans. 

In addition to these reasons, all of 
which are more or less obvious in Mex- 
ico among Mexicans, there are other 
less obvious reasons why wars in Mex- 
ico are about at an end, though these 
reasons are none the less valid because 
of their deeper character. 

There are in Mexico a comparatively 
small number of well-educated persons, 
the professional, intellectual, and leisure 
classes. These will rank with the people 
of similar classes anywhere. On the 
other hand, there are large numbers of 
people who have no education, who have 
a background of poverty, oppression, and 
hardship. Eighty-five per cent. of Mexi- 
cans do not read or write, and fully fifty 
per cent. have never worn shoes and 
stockings. 

What has happened and what is hap- 
pening to these masses is as important 
in the portents of peace or war as was 
ever a political coup d’état in the days 
agone. 

Under Diaz the peonage system was in 
full flower. It is but ninety years since 
the British clergy was debating the 
burning issue of whether miners had 
souls, but it is but yesterday in Mexico 
that miners and all other workers were 
as the beasts of the field in every phase 
of life. The peons of Mexico were a mass 
of inarticulate, burden-bearing toilers, 
abject in submission. 

In the flame of the Madero revolution 
there came the light of the first freedom 
that Mexico had seen since Diaz came to 
his Presidential throne. Workers organ- 
ized. There sprang into being that 
vivid movement called la Casa del Obre- 
ro Mundial (the House of the Workers 
of the World). With amazing speed it 
gained great strength, particularly in the 
textile mills. Huerta’s brief régime 
checked it back, but when Carranza un- 
furled his flag the growth began again. 

Carranza gave pledges to this move- 
ment. His provisional Secretary of State 
signed a contract with its officers in 
which the unions and the provisional 
Government recognized a mutuality of 
aims. Then came the most dramatic 
episode of all. Whole unions went into 


the Carranza army. Their union officers 
There 


became the officers of the line. 
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were regiments of stone cutters, regi- 
ments of textile workers, regiments of 
carpenters, and regiments of miners in 
the Carranza army. I doubt if history 
reveals a parallel for what happened 
along the Carranza front in those early 
days when Utopia peeped out from under 
the mysterious hood of Mafnana. 

La Casa del Obrero Mundial was radi- 
cal. It was revolutionary. It was Latin, 
and it was fired with the combined zeal 
of the Latin and the_ revolutionist. 
Force, confiscation—these were easy 
words in those days. 

Carranza won and Carranza’s career 
is fairly well known. The page that is 
perhaps less known than most is that 
page whereon is written the story of his 
turning against his labor allies. He sent 
troops against strikers. At one time he 
decreed death to strikers—how narrowly 
that decree escaped being an issue such 
as flips the fate of nations in the air is 
not yet to be told—he closed schools and 
took away rights and guarantees. He 
slid from his high perch of social-justice 
proclamations and got many a sliver in 
the slide. 

But the labor unions, in the years that 
passed, found problems of their own in 
the industrial field. They got to work in 
the place they were built to work in. 
Gradually the job of dealing with press- 
ing immediate problems, the business of 
doing the thing they were in the field to 
do, sobered the vision and choked off the 
initial fervor of theory. 

In the midst of the Carranza régime, 
la Casa del Obrero Mundial disintegrated 
and became but a shell of the fighting 
machine of the early days. Its job as 
flame-thrower was done. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor, 
Obrero Regional Mexicano, came into 
being, developing a moderate programme 
along trade union lines. There is some 
compressed history in this development. 
Opportunity to function removes the 
necessity of threatening to function— 
and removes also the noise and hubbub 
of the threat. 

The movement of labor in Mexico 
to-day is a movement modeled closely 
along the lines of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It is learning to make 
agreements with employers, learning to 
sit down and negotiate for advantage. 
There has just been signed in Mexico 
an agreement between the railroad labor 
organizations and the railroad manage- 
ments under which the men agree not to 
ask for an increase of wages for one 
year. Their unions, 100 per cent strong, 
are recognized and their status is more 
certain than that of any Mexican labor 
ever has been. 

There are those who see in this move- 
ment of labor one of Mexico’s surest 
guarantees of peaceful, orderly, demo- 
cratic development. 

It is but a stone’s throw back to the 








day when any general could muster an 
army either by command or by the ex- 
penditure of a ridiculously small amount 
of per diem pay for soldiers. Armies 
literally were plentiful and easy to get 
because they were cheap. 

The rising wage scale will make cheap 
armies impossible and in a shorter time 
than any of Mexico’s past history would 
indicate. The engineer at $7.50 a day 
and the miner at $3,50 a day will fight 
in no man’s army for a peso a day; at 
least not unless they see a real threat to 
their own interests in the offing. 

There are still large masses of cam- 
pesinos on the great haciendas to whom 
the wage of to-day is the wage of yes- 
terday, and the same is true of some gold 
miners. In addition to this there is un- 
employment for many. Mexico is still 
a land of much poverty—infinite poverty 
of body and soul and mind. But already 
the nucleus of labor has been formed in 
a body that has an industrial programme, 
that knows the meaning of democracy, 
that knows the terrible cost of warfare, 
that senses strongly the great truth that 
wealth must be made before it can be 
enjoyed, and this body is influential. It 
is the labor bloc against retrogression 
and plunder. And it is in thorough ac- 
cord with the Government that is and 
with the Government that is to be on De- 
cember 1, when Alvaro Obregon takes 
the office of President. 

As for the present Government and 
the Government that is to be in Mexico, 
it rings like sound metal. It does not 
want trouble and it believes in finding 
the way through by strength of reason. 
It has its ideals—lofty ones they are, 
too—but it has its eye mainly on the 
things of to-day and the how of doing 
them. You can have an argument about 
Marxian Socialism, if you care for it, 
from high Government officials, but when 
it comes to practical affairs the theory 
is waived aside, as a bit of entertainment 
would be, and clay once more becomes 
clay. 

Education for the masses is being 
given much study, and much real work 
is being done. Dr. José Vasconcelos, 
director of the University of Mexico, is 
arousing in Mexico the spirit that was 
aroused by Herbert Hoover in his great 
work. Vasconcelos has no money, but 
he has zeal and understanding. In two 
months he has organized a voluntary 
corps of 1,500 teachers who are giving 
daily lessons in reading, writing, simple 
hygiene, and manual training to 8,000 
peon men and women. 

The most hopeful thing about the Gov- 
ernment is that it isn’t merely talking; 
it is doing. Villarreal, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is colonizing former rebels and 
bandits, and he is getting plows to small 
farmers at their cost price. He can 
talk with the most talkative, but he is 
doing much between talks. 





The de la Huerta Government came 
into being because the Carranza Gov- 
ernment could no longer stand. It 
couldn’t hold on until election day, for 
a multiplicity of reasons. The Obregon 
Government-to-be was elected in an elec- 
tion that was as free and clean as any 
election in Mexico can ever be. The 
polls were manned by civilians and there 
was no coercion in voting. Only the re- 
moval of illiteracy can make Mexican 
elections better than was the one just 
past. 

The outlook in Mexico to-day is bright. 
It has its spots of darker hue, to be sure, 
one of which is the stalking Bolshevist. 
He seems absent nowhere, though in no 
place on earth is he a more fiendish, 
darkly portentous person than in Mexico. 
He has gathered about him only a hand- 
ful in Mexico thus far, and he is not 
likely to prove very harmful. So rapidly 
is the star of Bolshevism setting that 
the whole doctrine is likely to lose its 
lure before it can bring any great grief 
to Latin America. 

No one can do for Mexico a greater 
disservice than to go among her emo- 
tional poor preaching Bolshevism, with 
its false hopes and its treacherous prom- 
ises. To begin with, Mexico has been 
burned out with fighting. Industry is 
but now gathering speed from its long 
siege under bandit trespass and revolu- 
tionary levy. Mexico needs to create, 
she needs to apply her hands and brains 
to the raw things of the earth to shape 
them into things for humanity to use. 
She needs to work furiously. She wants 
no blighting communism, no fevered 
preachment of Bolshevist mirage. 

But the Bolshevist in Mexico is a 
menace too remote to cause worry. Mex- 
ico somehow seems to see through the 
trick. 

The example of the American work- 
man to the north, best paid in the world, 
freest in the world, getting these good 
things of life through the functioning 
of a trade-union movement that has its 
eye mainly on the job of to-day, progress- 
ing rationally and slowly, has sunk 
deeper into Mexico than most would be- 
lieve. The leaders know the story. And 
the Mexican is not entirely foolish. He, 
too, is not without the desire to have a 
sure-thing programme that will work 
while he is yet of this world. 

Mexico to-day is as many-sided as any 
segment of humanity could be. It is 
thrilling, fascinating, puzzling in a way, 
voluble and yet inscrutable in its volu- 
bility. But it is progressing toward 
stability. It has vitality. Consider the 
fact that even during the years of revolu- 
tion it increased its exports each year. 
And entangled in the whole great skein 
of the problem is that growing labor 
movement, great outlet of expression for 
its people of toil, great agency of articu- 
lation for a people dumb through long 
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years of pain, great engine of immediate 
progress, and great guarantee against 
the wiles of the roving and mercenary 
recruiting generals who have been a 
curse to the land. 

Social progress works at times through 
unwonted and unsuspected channels, but 
in analyzing the future of Mexico and 
her chances for peace, fail not to see and 
comprehend the Mexican labor move- 
ment. It is a big and vital thing and 
all America may yet have cause to give 
thanks that it is so. ; 

CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


A Mollylogue 


N OLLY was sewing and trying to 

keep quiet because I was reading, 
but after a while I took pity on her: 
“What is it, my dear?” I asked, putting 
aside my book. 

“Father, this is a cruel world and I am 
beginning to think the war was fought 
in vain. I suppose you’ve heard that 
Grace Martin has got her divorce?” 

“No, Molly,” I answered, “I hadn’t 
heard it and I’m sorry to hear it. Is 
that why this is a cruel world?” 

“Of course not! But this afternoon 
Mrs. Tobey Sibley lectured to our club 
on the Irish Republic—” 

“Ah, my dear, if you have undergone 
that, no wonder the world seems cruel. 
She’s the Sindbad Stove woman who 
killed her husband and burned her house 
down, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she is,” replied Mary, “but she 
burned her house down and then killed 
—oh, no! I mean she didn’t do either, 
but she did the second first. You under- 
stand, don’t you, Dad?” 

“Perfectly, my dear. It’s as clear to 
me as the course of the Russian revolu- 
tion, which is what you have really been 
describing, I think.” 

“But what is a Sindbad Stove, Father? 
Mrs. Sibley doesn’t have anything to 
do with them now.” 

“No, they’ve served her purpose. The 
stove exploded and burned down her 
house, and over her husband’s grave is the 
epitaph, ‘killed by cookery.’ That stove 
was a wonderful invention. I don’t think 
she invented it; she simply exploited it 
—and her friends. After a breakfast 
of chopped corn husks with hydrated 
milk powder and ready-to-use coffee 
(substitute) heated on the steam radia- 
tor, you sat down to the telephone—” 

“Some breakfast, Dad!” said the Boy 
who just then came in. “Is that the 
way the ancient and honorable Etrus- 
cans fed their goats?” 

“No, sir, it’s the way modern Ameri- 
cans feed their ‘kids.’ But, as I was 
saying, you call up the butcher for a 
piece of meat, the green-grocer for a 
couple of vegetables and a salad, and the 
baker for a pie or two. When they come 


in at about eleven o’clock you put them 
into the Sindbad Stove, paper, string and 
all, and light a kerosene lamp under- 
neath. Then you go off to your club or 
your social welfare and Americanization 
work, or more likely shopping, and when 
you get home at six or thereabouts you 
find the table set, the food cooked, un- 
wrapped and served, and the kerosene 
lamp smoking like —.” 

Molly interrupted me just in time: 
“T call that the most wonderful of mod- 
ern inventions. Most wonderful,” she 
repeated as she opened her bag and 
powdered her excited nose. 

“Moll,” said the Boy, “there’s only one 
thing needed to make that invention per- 
fect. An automatic lever that would 
powder your nose as you sat down to 
eat. But that wouldn’t suit you either. 
The only reason you powder your nose 
is to have people see you doing it.” 

Here followed a brief interlude in 
which the Boy had his eyes and mouth 
powdered as well as his nose. I cut short 
his reprisals by saying: “We were talk- 
ing of divorce, I think, my dear. Many 
years ago there was a young woman— 
her name was the same as yours, my 
dear—Molly; Molly O’Brien, I think, who 
married a man named Jack Bull. I don’t 
think she wanted to marry him, but 
Jack had such masterful ways she just 
had to. John drank a good deal harder 
than he worked in those days and their 
life was what you might call uneasy. 
I’m afraid he blacked her eyes now and 
then—” 

“The brute!” cried Molly and the Boy 
in chorus. 

“And I know she scratched his face 
and pulled out his hair—” 

Molly said “hmph,” and the Boy 
scratched his head. 

“But lately John has reformed—he 
isn’t a perfect husband yet, by any means 
—and has worked hard. Between them 
they have done pretty well for the 
younger children—” 

“They had children, did they?” asked 
Molly. 

“Of course, 
thirty.” 

“Twenty or thirty!” cried Molly. 
“Why I thought ‘kind master we are 
seven’ was the limit. Did they all live 
at home?” 

“Oh, no; the older ones went off. Tim 
and Terence made quite a name for them- 
selves in the army and navy. Mike emi- 
grated to America and founded the well- 
known McDemos family—. But coming 
back to Molly O’Brien; Molly has got ad- 
vanced notions into her head and says 
she wants a divorce. Now I’m a firm 
believer in common sense—” 

“Why, Dad, Mother says that’s the 
one human faculty you absolutely lack.” 

“My dear, I didn’t say I possessed it; 
I said I believed in it. Now there’s Molly 
O’Brien has lived with Jack Bull for 


my dear; twenty or 


years. She knows all his faults—and 
tells him of them—is used to his ways; 
and he, as he grows older, is learning to 
treat her better. Fritz Kraus has been 
making love to her on the sly and tells 
her to get a divorce and he'll take 
care of her. But we know what that 
means. And still Molly O’Brien thinks 
she wants her divorce. Now I ask you, 
Molly, is that common sense?” 

“But, Dad,” objected Molly, “Ireland 
has always wanted to be free. It is her 
ideal.” 

“Yes, my dear, she always has, but 
will she? Lots of women have wanted 
to be free—I mean true-hearted women 
like Ireland—but when they were di- 
vorced have found a sick longing at the 
bottom of their hearts for the man they 
were used to, on whom they had learned 
to lean. And as for ideals, I love them. 
At the Pop concert the other night—” 

“Why, Father, you didn’t take me.” 

“No, my dear, I went to hear the 
music.—Seated at the same table with me 
was a dear little girl about four feet tall 
and seventeen or eighteen years old; 
with lovely brown eyes and golden hair 
and such lips and teeth! With a plump 
arm and a frail little wrist that looked 
as if it might snap when she buttoned 
her glove—” 

“Dad, why didn’t you take me?” asked 
the Boy. 

“The orchestra played a medley of 
patriotic songs that broke into Dixie. 
When she heard that my little girl—” 

“Your little girl!” cried Molly, but I 
paid no attention. 

“Jumped to her feet and clapped her 
little hands. She tried to make the boy 
with her stand up, too, but he wouldn’t. 
‘My dear,’ I said, rising, ‘I came from 
Dixie twenty-five years ago. May I stand 
beside you?’ She looked at me, her eyes 
filled with the light that never was on 
land or sea, that never was anywhere ex- 
cept in the glowing eyes of youth in- 
spired with the enthusiasm of an ideal, 
and held out her hand to me. And there 
we two stood until Dixie was finished.” 

“A very beautiful and touching pic- 
ture,” remarked Molly, in her most sar- 
castic tone, but the Boy only sighed. 

“Now, Molly, my little girl had her 
ideal, Dixie. If you had asked her, I 
believe she would have said that Dixie 
Land wanted to be free. But does she? 
—aAs for me, perhaps I, too, have, with a 
little less enthusiasm, the same ideal, 
Dixie Land and freedom; but, as I re- 
marked in the beginning, I’m a great be- 
liever in common sense.” 

“Yes,” sighed Molly, “I suppose so, but 
—Anyhow, Mrs. Sibley says America 
will decide the question.” 

“There we are with our ‘but.’ Youth, 
I fear, can never be made to grow old, 
Molly. At any rate we don’t have to be- 
lieve Mrs. Sibley.” 

L. MAGRUDER PASSANO 
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Social Limitations of 
Undertakers 


AKE it by and large, an undertaker 
has a pretty hard time of it, not so 
much because of the grewsomeness of 
his trade as because of the publicity with 
which it must be carried on. The grave 
diggers’ trade, for instance, is generally 
considered rather grewsome as trades 
go, but they at least are spared the neces- 
sity of opening grave-digging parlors 
which yawn behind plate-glass windows 
for whom they may devour. A town’s 
graves are dug to order and nothing said, 
but an undertaker has got to be “on his 
toes” all the time for possible business, 
and yet in so doing efface himself com- 
pletely. His attitude at best is that of a 
brisk and businesslike ghost. 

In the cities help has come in the evo- 
lution of the undertaker per se into the 
undertaking establishment. The old cut 
and dried “parlor” has become an elabo- 
rate shrine, hard to tell from a Chinese 
antique shop, where one is led about 
blindfold, as it were, enveloped in beau- 
tiful mystery. Advertising plays a heavy 
part. One belligerent concern in the 
windy city of sudden death to the west 
of us has blossomed out in an illustrated 
placard which terminates thus, “Satis- 
faction guaranteed—Ask our thousands 
of patrons.” Which is after all a little 
more polished perhaps than that familiar 
appeal to “Try our $75 funeral.” 

But did you ever stop to think of the 
difficulties which beset the social career 
of the small-town undertaker as he 
mingles with those very neighbors who 
must die in order that he may live— 
his bread and butter in solemn truth. 
From the moment he contemplates open- 
ing his establishment in the town he 
is suspect—the simplest question put 
by him becomes anathema. Having set- 
tled upon the village of his choice he in- 
quires among the townsmen whether 
there is enough business in Haraford 
to keep two undertakers busy ‘ 
In spite of a somewhat chilling recep- 
tion Mr. Balmson moves in and whiles 
away his spare time sitting on the door- 
step during warm weather and in the 
fern-decked parlor at other times. He 
likes to go about the town and mingle 
with the neighbors. He meets Jones on 
the street, who greets him thus, “Hard 
winter we’re having, Mr. Balmson.” 
“Yes,” he replies ingenuously, “eighteen 
deaths—so far.” Jones departs abrupt- 
ly. In the utter friendliness of his heart 
during a college reunion he places in 
his window a sign, “WELCOME SAN- 
VILLE ALUMNI,” and is generally 
shunned. 

No, there isn’t much social ease for 
an undertaker. Perhaps he sees an 
acquaintance freshly returned from an 
operation. What is more natural than 


to greet him with, “Well, Mr. Emerson, 
I’ve been thinking of you all the time 
you’ve been away.” Mr. Emerson’s face 
tells him that this is not acceptable. 
Other convalescents hurry from his 
“Howdy?. I didn’t expect to see you 
out so soon.” 

His best-intentioned act is miscon- 
strued. Hearing it bemoaned that there 
is no rest room in the village to which 
the country folk may retire, he furnishes 
a duplicate of the funeral parlor and mar- 
vels at the ingratitude of the human race. 
And yet there is no limit to Mr. Balm- 
son’s patience. Regularly at Christmas 
time this ill-starred man in bursts of 
holiday exuberance sends about calendars 
bearing beneath a pastoral scene, simply 
his name—Guy Balmson. 

CONSTANCE MURRAY GREENE 


Correspondence 


A Slogan Unawares 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Reading in a Chicago trade paper an 
article on a New England woman who 
had raised much money for Belgian re- 
lief by selling war posters, I came upon 
this amazing sentence: 

No human being illustrates better the buf- 
foon’s famous slogan for the human race, that 
the style is the man. 

The saying, as applied to writers, that 
“the style is the man himself,” is as 
familiar as it is true. But why, in the 
name of all the cherubim, should it be 
called a slogan? And why should the 
originator of the saying be called a buf- 
foon? Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” 
answers the latter, though not the 
former, question. In an address deliv- 
ered on his admission to the French 
Academy, in 1750, the naturalist Buffon 
made the sagacious remark that “le 
style est homme méme.” 

JOSEPH B. GILDER 

New York, October 27 


A Word for Psychic 
Research 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

A recent article by Joseph Jastrow in 
The Weekly Review, discussing a long 
and varied list of books on psychic re- 
search, is of the kind to make one regret 
that William James is no longer alive 
here in America. By many Americans, 
I am sure, it was felt to be one of our 
misfortunes during the war that William 
James had not lived to help to make us 
see that the war was ours, ours by every 
human reason, ours by every human and 
moral implication. With the aid of that 
open-minded, warm-hearted, far-reaching 
human understanding of his we should 
have begun earlier in those long, dark 


years to see the light; and to do the 
right. 

But now that the war is over it seems 
an even greater misfortune that he is not 
still here to help us understand our many 
new after-war problems; most of all that 
oldest, and yet always newest and deepest 
of all our questions, that question to 
which millions of mourners over all the 
earth are now, as never before, demand- 
ing an answer. While millions are 
mourning in sorrow, it is not strange 
that any one, who has suddenly awakened 
to see some gleam in the darkness lying 
between this life and the next, should 
call out to other mourners, that they may 
see it, too. 

Professor Jastrow’s article dwells 
chiefly on the books of less importance 
in his list. He seems to have given 
perhaps more time and patience than 
necessary to some of the more or less 
amateur books, including a few of the 
many books of Ouija Board conversa- 
tions; and it is not surprising that he 
rather loses his patience over them. Still 
less surprising is it that he should quite 
lose his patience with authors who readily 
and fully accept all sorts of unproved 
physical phenomena as proved, and es- 
pecially with the extraordinary, far 
reaching deductions and theories made 
from doubtful data by some of these 
varied writers. 

In this connection, however, he says 
that “psychic research” (which must 
mean, first of all, the leading men, i. e., 
William James, F. W. H. Myers, Henry 
Sedgwick, Hodson, Barrett, Lodge), “is 
responsible” for all these evils, vagaries, 
and extravagances of every kind; a logic 
which would make medical research and 
its leading men responsible for every 
case of mistake or malpractice among 
physicians, as well as for every layman’s 
individual vagary of medical belief, and 
for the inevitably slow growth of medical 
knowledge in the whole community. 

One must hope, and believe, that some, 
at least, of those who might be inclined 
to follow the more faddish or fashionable 
forms of “psychic research” may be de- 
terred, or have their minds directed to a 
careful study of the serious literature of 
the subject, by Professsor Jastrow’s 
criticism. And it is to be greatly hoped 
that his statements may add weight to 
the grave warnings which nearly every 
serious student of the subject has given 
as to the cruder forms of “research” and 
as to the dangers to sanity and to a right 
sense of personal responsibility that lie 
along ‘“‘the shady trail of mediums,” as he 
puts it; though the ouija board can be 
almost as dangerous. 

It is when we come to Professor Jas- 
trow’s statements about the relations 
between psychic research and either re- 
ligion or science, or both, in a magazine 
like The Weekly Review that we find 
cause to regret the absence of the author 
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of the “Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience.’ The reviewer, in his curiously 
prief, and quite evasive, comment on the 
pooks of Sir Oliver Lodge, seems to make 
his criticism little more than a sweeping 
objection to the very idea of there being 
any possibility of a new extension of our 
knowledge of what we call the natural. 

In these days of the actual transmuta- 
tion of metals and of the practical disap- 
pearance of matter into force working 
in ether, it is interesting to observe the 
working of a mind that can see in re- 
ligious experience, or in the most serious 
psychic research, little or nothing more 
than a bias or animus in favor of the 
“Supernatural.” There is one thing, 
telepathy, which Professor Jastrow does 
not believe to be true, but which, never- 
theless, is accepted as true, not by one in 
a hundred, as he puts it, but by a large 
majority of all qualified observers who 
have tested the facts in the case by care- 
ful and exacting standards, and under 
the right and necessary conditions. 

In regard to this general question of 
the truth as to any new extension of 
knowledge, it only remains to be said 
that any number of merely negative 
statements have no force against a single 
positive proof, accepted by even, it might 
be, a minority of qualified persons. It 
happens that Professor Jastrow in his 
article, after discussing certain physical 
phenomena, says of the phenomena like 
those of Mrs. Piper, that “they require 
another order of illumination.” If he 
should undertake to throw light on them 
some day, it will be interesting to see 
whether he does not grasp at “telepathy” 
to save himself from the danger of yet 
more disturbing beliefs. 

In the subtitle of his article he calls 
psychic research the “Bolshevik of Sci- 
ence”; rather forgetting that Bolshevism 
in practice only too early became an 
autocracy, or oligarchy, made up of be- 
lievers in dogmatic materialism, based 
on the materialist hypotheses of certain 
scientists of the past generations; the 
same fatal hypotheses which, becoming 
the religion of imperial Germany, led her 
to make war against humanity; and were 
proved forever false by the spiritual 
forces of the whole world. 

Our reviewer also, in opening his argu- 
ment, uses a rather careless and sweeping 
phrase. He says, “It always requires an 
effort for emotionalized man to face 
reality.” What possible statement could 
so swiftly as this take us back to the 
early years of the war! And what words 
could be more completely in contradiction 
to the actual conditions here in America 
after May 7, 1915! Through the awak- 
ening power of deep emotion we were 
brought, for a time, face to face with the 
deep meaning, the inward reality, of our 
life as a people and as a nation in the 
world of nations. 

A suggestion that there might or must 











be parallel growths of a community of 
nations and of a communion of souls 
would seem a far cry in the search after 
reality to minds like that of this reviewer 
of psychic research, minds which see 
reality as something quite definite outside 
ourselves, a thing to be reached by purely 
physical tests, and to be understood by 
the mechanical processes of cold logic. 
But life is not like that. Is not our life 
a great adventure, an eternal seeking 
after an ever-fleeting reality? Which, 
nevertheless, though it seems always just 
escaping us, is yet always so near that, 
at times, we can even begin to realize it 
as a part of ourselves, and to believe, and 
understand, that by a growth from within 
outward, through loving and suffering, 
and through deeper and wider human 
understanding, we are becoming a part 
of it. To various men are given various 
gifts. And few are they who are swift 
and strong and sure enough of heart, and 
clear enough of eye and understanding, 
to become leaders in this sacred race. 
Among these, prophets, and priests, and 
poets, can be seen now a group of men to 
whom a deep sense of our human needs 
and a living belief in our human possi- 
bilities have opened new ways and given 
new strength—men like Myers, William 
James, Hodgson, F. C. S. Schiller, Gur- 
ney, Barrett, Lodge. 
ALEXANDER BLAIR THAW 

Rhinebeck, N. Y., September 14 


Science and Psychic Research 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have been much interested in read- 
ing Mr. Jastrow’s endeavors to save 
science from the unclean hands of 
psychic researchers. From Mr. Jastrow 
I have gained new reverence for scien- 
tific method, and fresh horror of the 
men who profane it. Because of this 
advance of my lay mind I write you one 
or two of my perplexities. 

Professor Crawford, whom Mr. Jas- 
trow holds up to us as a horrible exam- 
ple, has been found dead with a bottle 
of poison beside him. Mr. Jastrow in- 
sinuates that the professor killed him- 
self because he had discovered that he 
had been deluded in his famous psychic 
researches. What I would like to know 
is: does scientific method oblige or per- 
mit us thus to interpret a man’s actions 
absolutely without proof? My untutored 
imagination can conceive many reasons 
for suicide, loss of money, ill health, do- 
mestic difficulty, and so on. Why does 
scientific method move us to overlook 
such possibilities, and without any evi- 
dence to attribute the suicide to a cause 
that we would particularly like to pitch 
upon? 

Mr. Jastrow, too, has found a psycho- 
analyst who thinks that Dr. Crawford’s 
books on psychic research reveal mental 





disorder. But a _ psychoanalyst who 
makes that statement about a man he 
has never seen, whose life-history he 
does not know, who furnishes in his 
books none of that evidence which alone 
is the material of psychanalysis, seems 
to me to contradict the scientific method 
that should control his own science. I 
really think I am nearer to the true spirit 
of scientific method in saying that it 
is probable that this psychoanalyst him- 
self is afflicted with a mental disorder, 
and of a very vulgar kind, the disorder 
of precipitate prepossession, the malady 
of which so many learned men have 
died. 

Mr. Jastrow thinks that Dr. Craw- 
ford’s medium lifted the levitated table 
with her toe. But would not scientific 
method have required that before mak- 
ing this statement Mr. Jastrow should 
have tried to lift a ten or fifteen pound 
table with his own toe, to have thus held 
it motionless in the air, and to have sus- 
tained it there while three men pressed 
down upon it in vain? 

I do not wish to criticize anybody. I 
know the tricks and vagaries that beset 
psychic researches. I only wonder 
whether “scientific method” has not, in 
dealing with unwelcome evidence, tricks 
and vagaries of its own. 

ROBERT MCMILLAN 
New York, October 31 


The Feeling in Japan 
Towards America 


[The author of the following letter has had 
a long and brilliant career in the French 
diplomatic service, which he began, in 1880, as 
Secretary of the French Embassy at Washing- 
ton; after filling posts at Madrid, Rome, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brussels, and Pekin, he retired 
from the Japanese mission in 1914 as an Am- 
bassador. When Gambetta was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1881-2, M. Gérard was his 
Secretary-in-Chief. M. Gérard is the author 
of several volumes, the principal ones being 
“Ma Mission en Chine” (Paris: Plon), pub- 
lished a year or two ago, and “Ma Mission 
au Japon,” issued by the same publisher at the 
end of last year.] 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
What are the feelings of Japan towards 
the United States, and what is to be 
thought of the present and future rela- 
tions between the two countries? My 
reply to these two questions, which have 
been put to me very often, is based on 
facts with which I am personally ac- 
quainted, and on an attentive study of 
a long period of contemporary history. 
For three quarters of a century Japan 
strove to adapt herself to surrounding 
circumstances, to adjust her own evolu- 
tion in accordance with them, without, 
however, being directed from her goal or 
turned aside from her purposes. Tenac- 
ity and suppleness, skill and energy were 
necessary in order to maintain her course 
without going counter to, or clashing 
with, the great Power, which after hav- 
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ing awakened Japan and China alike 
from their slumber, now felt forced to 
limit the scope of their development and 
offer only a half-open door to their over- 
flowing populations. 

So long as Japan remained a second- 
ary Power, she bore with resignation the 
conditions that were forced upon her, 
and when she had developed into a great 
Power, she did not question the right of 
the United States and of certain British 
colonies to protect their native labor; but 
she expressed the wish that these meas- 
ures might be exercised in an impartial 
manner, without discriminations griev- 
ous to her people and without hurting 
the amour-propre of a race that had risen 
to a superior level. In this connection, 
in crises which were often delicate, Japan 
has shown much consideration for others. 

In order to assure the free develop- 
ment of her political interests and her 
economic expansion, Japan concluded 
with the great Powers of the West— 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and the 
United States—treaties or agreements 
which guarantee her, even beyond Korean 
frontiers on the continent of Eastern 
Asia, the advantages and special rights 
which International Law has, under simi- 
lar conditions, conceded, on the confines 
of their territories, to other Powers. The 
arrangement made with the United 
States on November 28, 1908, and on 
November 2, 1917, defined, with all the 
precision one could ask, the latitude left 
to Japan, because of her geographical 
contiguity to Southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia and the communica- 
tions which, via this route, link Japan 
with China, Russia, and Europe in gen- 
eral. The United States and Japan 
seized this occasion to renew their firm 
intention not to violate, nor to allow 
others to violate, the territorial integrity 
and independence of China, or the prin- 
ciple of the “open door” for the trade and 
industry of all nations; and the United 
States, like the other Powers of the West, 
conceded to Japan the special rights of 
vicinage calculated to permit her to ex- 
pand in a natural manner. That is all 
that Japan desired; and if these guar- 
anteed rights are sustained and if the 
United States has a care that no dis- 
crimination is made against Japanese 
subjects, in the legislation of the vari- 
ous States of the Union, especially those 
of the West, the relations between the 
two neighbors of the Pacific will con- 
tinue to be marked by the same cordial 
character that they have had from the 
outset. 

Attempts have been, and still are be- 
ing made, especially on the part of Ger- 
many, to represent Japan as the most 
dangerous enemy and rival, not only of 
the United States, but of England also. 
It is not forgotten that the agents of 
German propaganda contrived during the 
last war to attribute to Japan the 


thought of stirring up Mexico against 
the United States and of attempting, her- 
self, a descent upon Southern California. 
The same propaganda and Mr. Hearst’s 
pro-German press have been indefatig- 
able in incriminating Japan as having de- 
signs on China, and especially on Shan- 
tung, which they accuse the Government 
of Tokyo of wishing to annex as Japan- 
ese territory. The Senate at Washing- 
ton got suspicious, and Article 156 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, relative to Shan- 
tung, was one of those that were the 
subject of the “reservations.” 

No grievance appears to me more 
groundless, more unjust, more contrary 
not only to the facts and documents but 
to the spirit in which Japan, as her 
duties of ally prescribed, undertook and 
executed the expedition against Shan- 
tung which, but a few weeks after free- 
ing it from the German yoke, she en- 
gaged, by a treaty in due form, to re- 
store to China immediately upon the 
conclusion of a general peace. The cam- 
paign against the fortress of Kiao-Chau 
cost her men, ships, considerable war 
material, and, more than that, a hun- 
dred million yen; and yet not one mo- 
ment was there question of her keeping 
the citadel and the territory thus recon- 
quered at the price of heavy sacrifices. 
From the very first negotiations in the 
month of January, 1915, it was agreed 
that Shantung should be given back to 
China; and although China has not rati- 
fied the Treaty of Versailles, Japan care- 
fully informed the Peking Cabinet that 
she was ready to sign at once the pro- 
tocol of retrocession of the recovered ter- 
ritory. As for the clauses by which 
Japan reserved for herself the exploita- 
tion in common with China of the rail- 
roads of Shantung previously ceded to 
Germany, they are in every respect simi- 
lar to the provisions by which other 
Powers have, in other regions of China, 
secured the exploitation of the railroads 
or mines, without the sovereignty or 
independence of the Chinese Govern- 
ment being in any degree violated or 
impaired. 

When in April and May, 1919, the Su- 
preme Council of the Peace Conference 
had to pronounce on the Shantung ques- 
tion, it could only ratify the agreements 
which had been made since 1915 between 
China and Japan, and which the major- 
ity of the Allied Powers had previously 
known and approved; and when Germany 
abandoned in favor of Japan all rights, 
advantages, and privileges that China 
had ceded to her in 1898, it was under- 
stood, and Japan had again so declared 
it openly, that Shantung should be, by 
Japan herself, restored to China. 

When, with the return of peace, the 
world recovers little by little its equilib- 
rium, and commercial relations, still dis- 
turbed and hampered, resume their free 
development, there will be room in Asia 


and on the Pacific for the activity of all 
nations, and as far as Japan is concerned, 
she has already shown herself ready to 
take up business with the great firms of 
the United States. It is in this direction 
that Japan sees and seeks her future, 
and if she feels that she is encouraged, 
she will continue on the lines which she 
has been following during the last five 
years. With her it is not a question of 
entering into competition and rivalry 
with her great neighbor, but, on the con- 
trary, of obtaining the latter’s support, 


of following America’s example, of draw- | 


ing inspiration from American methods 
and spirit. Just as in 1853 she responded 
to Commodore Perry’s appeal, so now 
she has everything to gain by remain- 
ing the ally of the great Power which, 
three quarters of a century ago, opened 
to her the path which has led to her 
present grandeur. Such, I believe, is the 
fundamental feeling which Japan enter- 
tains towards the United States. Let 
America, on her part, realize this attitude 
of heart and mind, and then it is prob- 
able that between the two great Conti- 
nents of the Old and the New World the 
Pacific will preserve its fair name and 
be in very truth the Ocean of Peace. 

AUGUSTE GERARD 

Paris, September 1 


The ‘‘Creators’’ of American 
Government 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Allow me to answer two questions put 
in a recent number: The “creators” of 
the American system of Government 
were Washington, Hamilton, and the 
others who framed the Constitution of 
the United States, and Marshall and Web- 
ster who interpreted it in a national 
sense. Their writings express the senti- 
ment of most cordial friendship to the 
people of other nations, and the assur- 
ance that this country welcomes them to 
our hospitable shores. 

Let me quote a few instances. Wash- 
ington writes to the Marquis de la 
Rouene, October 7, 1785: 

My first wish is to see the whole world in 
peace and the inhabitants of it as one band 
of brothers, striving who should contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind. 

Daniel Webster said in his speech at 
Buffalo, May 21, 1851: 

In the Declaration of Independence declared 
on the 4th of July, 1776, a solemn and formal 
complaint is made against the British king, that 
he sought to prevent emigration from Europe 
to the colonies, by refusing his assent to rea- 
sonable laws of naturalization. . . . The 
idea of encouraging emigration from Europe 
was universal, and the only desire was that 
those who wished to become naturalized should 
become acquainted with our system of govern- 
ment before they voted; that they should have 
an interest in the country; that they might 
not be led away by every designing demagogue. 


EVERETT P. WHEELER 
New York, October 22 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Matin Street, by Sinclair Lewis. Har- 


court. 
A long and witty novel, satirizing 
life in a small town. 


ENGLIsH Ways AND By-Ways, by 
Leighton Parks. Scribner. 

Amusing and enlightened com- 

ments of an American in England. 


LETTERS TO A NIECE AND PRAYER TO THE 
VirciIn or CHarTRES, by Henry 
Adams. Houghton. 

Letters from the South Seas, the 
Orient, and elsewhere. 


Piperuts, by Christopher Morley. 


Doubleday. 
Mr. Morley’s book of the week; 
pleasing essays and brief sketches 
on many subjects. 











OMEONE who has read farther than 

I in Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street” 
(Harcourt) tells me that it does not flag 
in interest as it unfolds its considerable 
length. This is hard to believe, since it 
is so amusing at the beginning. It is a 
series of snapshots at America to-day, 
typified in the life of a small town, and 
its pursuit of culture. Except for the 
fear of being old-fashioned in referring 
to a novel of nearly twenty years ago, 
I should have said that it was a new and 
excellent version of Robert Grant’s “Un- 
leavened Bread.” 

Carol, the heroine, is about to graduate 
from “Blodgett College,” a “bulwark of 
sound religion” near Minneapolis. She 
had decided to study library work in Chi- 
cago. “Her imagination carved and 
colored the new plan. She saw herself 
persuading children to read charming 
fairy tales, helping young men to find 
books on mechanics, being ever so courte- 
ous to old men who were hunting for 
newspapers—the light of the library, an 
authority on books, invited to dinner 
with poets and explorers, reading a paper 
to an association of distinguished schol- 
ars.” In the meantime, there was the 
last faculty reception before commence- 
ment. “The house of the president had 
been massed with palms suggestive of 
polite undertaking parlors, and in the 
library, a ten-foot room with a globe 
and the portraits of Whittier and Martha 
Washington, the student orchestra was 
playing ‘Carmen’ and ‘Madame Butter- 
fly.’ Carol was dizzy with music and the 
emotions of parting. She saw the palms 
as a jungle, the pink-shaded electric 
globes as an opaline haze, and the eye- 
glassed faculty as Olympians. 

But it was Stewart Snyder whom she en- 


couraged. He was so much manlier than 
the others; he was an even warm brown, 
like his new ready-made suit with its 
padded shoulders. She sat with him, 
and with two cups of coffee and a chicken 
patty, upon a pile of presidential over- 
shoes in the coat closet under the stairs. 


However, she rejects Stewart, as she 
wants to “do something” with life. So 
she takes up library study in Chicago, 
and it is not too difficult. But she still 
has yearnings. “She almost gave up li- 
brary work to become one of the young 
women who dance in cheese cloth in the 
moonlight. She was taken to a cer- 
tified Studio Party with beer, cigarettes, 
bobbed hair, and a Russian Jewess who 
sang the Internationale. It can not be 
reported that Carol had anything signifi- 
cant to say to the Bohemians. ; 
But she heard and remembered discus- 
sions of Freud, Romain Rolland, syndi- 
calism, the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, feminism vs. haremism, Chinese 
lyrics, nationalization of mines, Chris- 
tian Science, and fishing in Ontario.” 

The next day, in the library class, she 
had to read a theme on the use of the 
Cumulative Index, and it was taken so 
seriously that she decided to carry on. 
She went to work in the St. Paul Public 
Library. But it was disappointing. She 
found she was not visibly affecting lives. 
People did not ask for elevating essays. 
They grunted: “Want to find the Leather 
Goods Gazette for last February.” Or 
they said: “Can you tell me of a good, 
light, exciting love story to read? My 
husband’s going away for a week.” 


There is a smugness about the saying, 
which makes it distasteful. That saying 
is: “When a new book comes out, I read 
an old one.” But however modern we 
like to think we are, however we try to 
convince ourselves that the laws of poetry 
or prose were only discovered last week, 
we all have the experience of turning 
back, with both pleasure and regret, to 
an earlier work by some contemporary 
poet or novelist. Trying to plough my 
way into Edgar Lee Masters’ “Mitch 
Miller” (Macmillan), the other night, 
and making heavy weather of it, I got 
up and took down from the book-case 
“Spoon River Anthology.” I began to 
read in the middle, read through to the 
end, and then turned back and read all 
the first half again,—the tenth time, I 
suppose, I have read the book through. 
And then it was half past one, so I 
stopped. Who, remembering his child- 
hood, can read without emotion, espe- 
cially at this time of year, the inscription 
for the grave of Hare Drummer? 


Do the boys and girls still go to Siever’s 
For cider, after school, in late September? 
Or gather hazel nuts among the thickets 
On Aaron Hatfield’s farm when the frosts 
begin? 










For many times with the laughing girls 
and boys 

Played I along the road and over the hills 

When the sun was low and the air was 

cool . . 


Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’ 
Miller” is a curious book. 
evitably be compared with “Tom 
Sawyer,” as it is the story of two boys 
in a town near the Mississippi. They 
appear in a murder trial and other excit- 
ing episodes, and both the book and the 
character of Mark Twain’s hero play such 
a part in Mr. Masters’ novel that Tom 
Sawyer may almost be called one of the 
personages in the plot. The trial is in- 
teresting, and the persecution about the 
state of their souls, of Mitch and Skeet 
Kirby by elderly and over-zealous rela- 
tives, will awaken sympathetic recollec- 
tion in many a man who remembers his 
childhood in a small town. The book 
would be more enjoyable if it contained 
less political opinion, voiced by the au- 
thor directly, or indirectly through his 
characters. It ends with a gloomy paci- 
fistic sermon, in which it is argued that 
it was hardly worth while to prevent 
Germany from subjugating the world, 
since one of the incidents of the war was 
the jailing of Mr. Debs. It is not neces- 
sary to disagree with this theory in 
order to lament that so much of it per- 
meates the story. It is out of place ina 
book which is about boys, possibly for 
boys. Mark Twain, in the period of 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” 
saw the world as a place of mingled 
tragedy and comedy, of hope and despair. 
Death and sorrow his boys saw and la- 
mented; wondered at them, and recov- 
ered from their wonder—exactly as boys 
do. They did not grope in melancholy, 
since they were Yankee boys, not little 
tragedians from a play by Wedekind. 

In “Mitch Miller,” when little Heine is 
drowned, and Billie dies, and Mitch 
Miller himself is killed, the reader gets 
the impression that their creator has a 
fancy that all these things might not 
have happened if the Republican party 
had not had too much to say about the 
Government for the past sixty years. 
The Great War, the Spanish War, and 
the Civil War are.one and all deplored by 
some one or other during the book 
(Mitch’s father deplores the freeing of 
the slaves) and they are deplored from 
the standpoint of those who are eternally 
against the majority—always out of 
sympathy with their community and 
their country.. I do not attempt to con- 
trovert these opinions, but I do wonder 
at their appearance in a book about boys. 
Mark Twain, writing from 1874-1884, 
could carry himself back to 1850, the 
period of his stories. Mr. Masters, writ- 
ing about the period of 1884-1888, or 
thereabouts, can never for an instant for- 
get 1920. 


“Mitch 
It will in- 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


What is Fair Value? 
Farr Vatue. By Harleigh H. Hartman. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
HERE may be such a thing as fair 
value, but neither the courts nor the 
public utility commissions have yet dis- 
covered what it is. Nor, apparently, has 
the author of this work, though he has 
won a Hart, Schaffner & Marx economic 
prize. Credit for such progress as has 
been made is due, he says, to the 
State public-utility commissions. Though 
stated dogmatically, this is merely an ex- 
pression of opinion. The point of view 
is everything in deciding what consti- 
tutes fair value. Now points of view are 
nearer to nature than anything else per- 
taining to man; indeed they are the man. 
When therefore we talk about one’s point 
of view we talk about his honesty or 
dishonesty, his selfishness or unselfish- 
ness, his intelligence or ignorance, his 
mental laziness or alertness. Doubtless 
each of these antithetical qualities has 
played its part in the persistent effort of 
recent years to define fair value, but out 
of the welter of discussion nothing of 
which a nation of reasonably intelligent 
human beings may be proud has yet been 
evolved. 

We confess that we find the statement 
that “the place of valuation in public- 
utility regulatory programmes is essen- 
tially a legal question” rather absurd. 
One could almost as justifiably assert 
that the precession of equinoxes is as 
much a legal question as is valuation. 
Valuation is an economic question, and 
nothing can make it anything else; it 
has no legal aspect except as artificially 
imposed upon it, and often in contraven- 
tion of its own nature. Everything, in 
a negative sense, has a legal aspect, re- 
ligion included; the law of the land, for 
example, will not condone the act of a 
religious zealot in sacrificing his child as 
Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. 
But this is entirely different from the so- 
called legal aspect with which public- 
utility valuation has been invested in 
this country. 

When we read the following, need we 
be surprised that our public utilities are 
not functioning to our satisfaction? 

Valuation theories have been created 
wholly by judicial decision. Economic forces 
have but recently been permitted to influence 
valuation principles. The present doctrine of 
the Federal Supreme Court as to fair value 
is an artificial structure of piece-meal construc- 
tion, forming nct a unified whole based upon 
economic principles, but a conglomerate mass 
shaped by the varying issues presented in a 
number of separate cases. The growth has 
been gradual. It has been almost haphazard. 
The court decisions have not been wholly con- 
sistent. Even the individual holdings of the 
several members of the Supreme Bench have 
lacked unity. Nothing definitely stated or 
clearly analyzed has been developed. 


All this is true, but the courts have done 
the best they could in face of the novel 
problems submitted to them. They have 
found themselves in the same plight that 
Tom Reed confessed, after the campaign 
of 1896 was over, that all the Republican 
platform orators were in when combating 
sixteen to one. “We didn’t know any- 
thing about it,” he said, “and all had to 
go to school and learn.” It must be said 
for the courts, however, that sixteen to 
one is child’s play in comparison with 
fair value. Accordingly, we have such 
declarations as this, which occurs in the 
ruling of the Supreme Court, in Smith 
v. Ames in 1898, with reference to fair 
value: 


In order to ascertain that value, the original 
cost of construction, the amount expended in 
permanent improvements, the amount and mar- 
ket value of its stocks and bonds, the present 
as compared with the original cost of con- 
struction, the probable earning capacity of the 
property under particular rates prescribed by 
statute, and the sum required to meet operating 
expenses, are all matters for consideration, and 
are to be given such weight as may be just 
and right in each case. We do not say that 
there may not be other matters to be regarded 
in estimating the value of the property. 


The scripturally minded will trace a re- 
semblance between this and Paul’s ad- 
dress on Mars hill. The Apostle re- 
minded the Athenians that after they 
had erected altars to all the Gods they 
could think of they erected one to “The 
Unknown God,” thus providing against 
any oversight. Note also the adroitness 
of the Court in the phrase “and are to 
be given such weight as may be just and 
right in each case.” What is just and 
right, and how far is one case identical 
with another? Twenty-two years have 
passed and these are still disputed ques- 
tions. 


In continuation of what is quoted 
above, the Court said in Smith v. Ames, 
“What the company is entitled to ask is 
a fair return upon the value of what it 
employs for the public convenience. On 
the other hand, what the public is en- 
titled to demand is that no more be ex- 
acted from it for the use of a highway 
than the services rendered by it are rea- 
sonably worth.” Here again trouble- 
some questions arise. Who, in the last 
resort, has the decisive voice in saying 
what is a fair return on a public utility 
investment? Is it the investor, and is 
that the reason that American public 
utilities are no longer able to secure capi- 
tal adequate to their needs? On the 
other hand, who knows best what a public 
utility service is reasonably worth? Of 
one thing we may be sure: no law, no 
court or commission decision is needed 
to keep anyone from paying more for a 
thing than it is reasonably worth to him. 

Yet while we think the courts have 
fallen far short of defining fair value, 
we do not share our author’s view that 
the credit for such progress as has been 


made is due the State public-utility com- 
missions. The commissions have acted 
according to their lights and are entitled 
to varying degrees of praise and blame. 
Behind them have stood the courts, and 
particularly the Federal courts, whose 
members have, as a rule, been men of 
higher and broader education than those 
composing the commissions, and conceiv- 
ably of finer native ability. 

It is more than possible that the in- 
vidious distinction which our author 
seems to make in the case of the courts 
is due to their slowness in cutting loose 
from laissez faire. It was under this 
policy that industry grew up in this 
country, that capital was solicited and 
obtained for most of our railroads and 
for a large proportion of the other pub- 
lic utilities. The courts as the safeguard 
of the people’s interests have wisely 
chosen evolution rather than revolution 
as a means of sloughing off this policy, 
preferring to make haste slowly in con- 
tradistinction to some of the commissions 
whose errors while learning their busi- 
ness have frequently been costly. 

That the increasing magnitude of 
American industry has necessitated a 
change of policy is admitted. That a 
permanent basis for a future develop- 
ment has yet been discovered will not 
be so readily admitted. That the author 
of the work before us has clearly indi- 
cated what that basis should be and how 
it should be attained is by no means clear. 


The Social Struggle 


Lapor’s CHALLENGE TO THE SocrAL Orper. 

Democracy Its Own Critic and Educator. 

By John Graham Brooks. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

R. BROOKS’ book is both a survey 

of the labor movement and a plea 

for a more adequate understanding. He 

describes this movement through all its 

groups and factions; he explains the 

theories, purposes, and methods, the 

shifts of attitude, the interrelations, and 


antagonism. To most persons, perhaps, - 


the scene is mere chaos; but the author 
shows that for all the seeming confusion 
a common purpose inspires the working- 
class struggle. That purpose is the at- 
tainment of a greater power over the 
whole body of industry. It may express 
itself, as in the conservative unions, in 
no more than the demand for a share in 
management and operation, or, as in the 
case of the radical groups, in the demand 
for a complete overturn of the prevailing 
system. But whatever the degree of the 
demands, the movement as a whole will 
persist, with increasing energy, until 
some satisfactory moiety of its aims is 
achieved. To deny or resist its more 
reasonable demands is to strengthen the 
extremists. ‘The destroyers,” he writes, 
“will run wild until the more steadied 
labor bodies are brought into acknowl- 
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edged partnership with capital, with all 
doors open for experiment wherever it 
may lead.” If employers generally 
would “in good faith accept and act upon 
the conditions of this partnership already 
sanctioned in a dozen reports by gov- 
ernments and by so many strong em- 
ployers, more would be done to silence 
Bolshevists of every hue than by all other 
means.” 

The public, and particularly that part 
of it which employs labor, he asserts, 
needs to know definitely what all these 
groups and factions think and feel. The 
repression of strange and seemingly sub- 
versive ideas and opinions merely aggra- 
vates the situation. Witch-hunting is 
only a provocation to deeper and more 
widespread unrest. The reactionary re- 
sponse embodied in the demand for 
“more jails” and “more cemetaries” is 
not only stupid but perilous. ‘Our real 
danger now is in a stark conservatism 
trying desperately to revive the old 
‘herd penalties’ indiscriminately applied 
to groups and worst of all to the expres- 
sion of opinion and ideas.” The author 
repudiates all “coddling or sentimental 
treatment” for the I. W. W. and kindred 
hands of overt revolutionists; he has no 
doubt, moreover, that “what is called 
‘free speech’ must have restrictions.” 
But he draws the line sharply at the 
repression of opinion and at the violent 
manifestation of the mob spirit against 
the propagandists of new creeds; and 
repeatedly he returns to this subject with 
warning and strong censure. 

Mr. Brooks recognizes “the ‘litter of 
inconsistencies’ in which we are plunged 
through the volcanic change in which 
we are caught.” It is uncertain, how- 
ever, whether or not he recognizes one 
of these inconsistencies which he himself 
exemplifies. “We are still, for instance,” 
he writes, ‘““much more than knee-deep in 
superstition about ‘laws’.’”’ Thereupon he 
assembles (pp. 425-527) a most distin- 
guished company, from Cromwell to 
Emerson and on to Bliss Perry, to give 
testimony that defiance of the law may 
be a highly moral act. Professor Perry’s 
statement that “a good man will not obey 
the law too strictly,” is quoted with evi- 
dent approval, and even Gladstone, with 
a historical generalization somewhat 
dubious as to the facts, is brought in for 
support. But for another eminent per- 
sonage with similar views the author 
has small patience. That is Ole Hanson, 
whom he quotes (p. 365) as follows: 
“We closed up every ‘wobbly’ hall in 
town. We didn’t have any law to do it 
with, so we used nails.” Others, also, 
who have drawn upon the “higher law” 
for sanction in dealing with the insurg- 
ent element, are sweepingly condemned. 
This is no place to argue the question of 
legalism; but one may, in passing, point 
out the rather patent fact that the 
“higher law” cannot be monopolized by 





any class, group, or faction, and that 
whoever appeals to it in behalf of his own 
cause merely gives example and warrant 
for a like appeal by every other person 
for any other cause. 

But this matter aside, with some 
blemishes here and there of involved or 
slipshod phrase, the book is to be warmly 
welcomed. It is the fruit of long labor. 
For thirty years the author has made it 
his mission to inquire patiently and 
keenly into causes and conditions of the 
social struggle. No other man in 
America who deals with this subject 
draws from so ample a store of learning 
and experience. No other has at once 
the exactness and the scope of his in- 
formation. No other writes with such 
uniform tolerance and breadth of view. 
The zealot, fixed in the conviction that 
his own utopia is the sole salvation of 
the race, will scorn this book; and so will 
the blind reactionary, complacent in his 
belief. that none of these matters are 
worth understanding. Other people, 
eager to know what things of vital im- 
port are going on in the world, may 
profitably read this book from cover to 
cover. 


W. J. GHENT 
The Law—Its Making and 
Enforcement 


PROBLEMS OF Law, Its Past, PRESENT, AND 
Future. By John Henry Wigmore. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

JuripicaL Rerorm. By John D. Works. New 
York: Neale Publishing Company. 

THE JUDICIARY AND THE CoNsTITUTION. By 
William M. Meigs. New York: Neale 
Publishing Company. 

HE first of Professor Wigmore’s 

three lectures deals with “The Law’s 

Evolution.” Holding in his left hand “a 
bicycle wheel, free to rotate on its axis,” 
the learned author, with the aid of the 
alphabet, which are put through some 
pretty stiff formule, endeavors to prove 
that ‘“‘no simple spiral will serve as an 
analogy” to the course which legal evolu- 
tion has taken, but “that no less com- 
plex an analogy than the planetary sys- 
tem will serve.” No doubt the point must 
be granted. 

Most people will prefer the second lec- 
ture, which under the title of “Problems 
of the Law’s Mechanism in America,” 
discusses ably and sensibly such inter- 
esting questions as the following: “Why 
isajudge? Why isa legislator?” “Is the 
judge to be absolutely under the stat- 
ute?” “Is the judge to be bound by his 
precedents?” “How far should legisla- 
tion go into details?” ‘How far should 
legislation provide for future change of 
conditions?” It is assumed by Dean 
Wigmore that a new age is at hand, for 
which a considerable amount of new 
legislation will be required, and in view 
of this fact he urges that our legislators 





must be made experts “‘(1) by reducing 
their numbers, (2) by giving them 
longer terms, (3) by paying them enough 
to justify it [that is, apparently, the 
work of legislation] as a career for men 
of talent, (4) by making their sessions 
continuous.” 

Not less interesting, and pertinent to 
the times, is the third lecture, on “Prob- 
lems of World Legislation and America’s 
Share Therein.” Dean Wigmore is not 
here concerned with the law governing 
the relations of states with one another, 
but with “the international aspect of the 
substantive national law affecting the re- 
lations between individuals of different 
states—the law of contracts, property, 
and commerce generally.” How far, he 
inquires, is uniformity of private law 
among the several nations of the world 
to-day desirable and obtainable; and by 
what methods can the United States take 
an effective part in bringing about the 
desired degree of uniformity? On the 
latter point, it would seem that Dean 
Wigmore speaks rather too confidently 
when he asserts that “the Federal Legis- 
lature of the United States has no power 
to adopt a uniform international rule 
which shall be actually effective through- 
out the country.” The recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Missouri v. Holland (April 19, 1920) 
appears to leave the treaty-making power 
and the power of Congress to legislate 
in carrying treaties into effect almost 
without any limitation of a strictly legal 
nature. 

Ex-Senator Works pleads for the sim- 
plification of the processes of civil justice 
in this country. The volume emphasizes 
what is coming more and more to be 
recognized as fact, that “a large part of 
the delays, and consequent unnecessary 
expense of litigation, is not brought about 
by defective laws alone, but by the dila- 
tory and faulty administration of the 
laws we have.” Writing with the experi- 
ence of fifty years at the bar and on the 
bench behind him, the author testifies 
that ‘no one connected with courts and 
familiar with their manner of doing 
business can fail to see that they are lax 
in their methods and that they fail to ad- 
minister and enforce our laws with the 
promptness that their duty requires of 
them.” This, of course, is but to repeat 
Mr. Root’s assertion, in his address on 
“Public Service by the Bar” before the 
American Bar Association in 1916, that 
“there is no country in the world in which 
the doing of justice is burdened by such 
heavy overhead charges or in which so 
great a force is maintained for a given 
amount of litigation.”” There is much in 
this little volume that entitles it to the 
attention of every voter, certainly of 
every public-spirited lawyer. 

Mr. Meigs justifiably reminds us in his 
“Introduction” that it was an article 
from his pen in The American Law Re- 
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view for 1885 which first drew attention 
to the interesting historical problem 
raised by the power of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to pass upon 
the constitutionality of legislative acts. 
Since then other students have gone into 
the same subject more or less thoroughly, 
and now Mr. Meigs feels, not unnaturally, 
that he would like to bring the sifted 
product all within the covers of one vol- 
ume. The result will prove disappointing 
to the special student of the subject, 
though it is not without value for the 
general reader. Little new material is 
exploited, and the historical development 
of the theory of judicial review, its most 
instructive aspect, is entirely ignored. 
Moreover, this sin of omission leads to 
one of commission—the blurring of es- 
sential distinctions. Mr. Meigs seems to 
think it all one whether a court is pass- 
ing upon acts of inferior law-making 
bodies or upon those of codrdinate legis- 
latures, although it is only with the latter 
practice that the notion of legislative sov- 
ereignty has had to be brought into har- 
mony, and therein has lain the difficulty. 
For the same reason Mr. Meigs is quite 
blind to the conflict between the doctrine 
of judicial review and the Jacksonian 
theory of the Constitution—that theory 
which underlay President Wilson’s flout- 
ing of an act of Congress the other day. 
Altogether it seems not unjust to re- 
mark that Mr. Meigs will probably be 
remembered for his pioneer article of a 
generation ago, rather than for the more 
ambitious but one-sided and unoriginal 
study listed at the head of this review. 
EDWARD S. CORWIN 


More News from the 
Balkans 


Tue Satonica Sipe-SHow. By V. T. Selig- 
man. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

HE Macedonian front has had many 

detractors among friends and foes, 
and the allied Balkan campaign has suf- 
fered many malignant attacks before and 
after the achievement of victory. It has 
been a sort of a tradition to pull any- 
thing Balkan to pieces and to consider 

Macedonia a place in outer Hades with 

Earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard. 

Mr. Seligman’s book breaks away from 
the trodden path. It is an unpretentious 
gathering of impressions by a man who 
has taken an active part in the campaign 
and has come in contact with the people 
of the countries and the armies that 
fought there. Far from posing as an 
oracle, he manages by means of adroit 
sketches full of humor to present not 
only a vivid picture of army life in the 
British sector but also a valuable exposi- 
tion of the difficulties under which the 
Allies had to carry out their war of at- 


trition in Macedonia until the hour for 
the successful offensive came in Septem- 
ber, 1918, which was followed by the 
utter collapse of Bulgaria and Turkey. 
The humanitarian touch of the writer, 
his uncommon fairness of attitude 
towards friend and foe, and his unforced 
modesty are pleasing. There is a har- 
monious combination of humorous anec- 
dote and serious study expressed in an 
easy but by no means slipshod style. 
Equally entertaining and instructing, the 
book is well worth reading. 

There are four parts to the book, of 
which the first and last were written in 
Macedonia during the summer of 1918. 
Beginning with a description of the Seres 
road which was of the greatest impor- 
tance for the British line of communica- 
tions and on which the writer ‘‘can really 
claim expert knowledge” after spending 
two years in various camps by its side, 
he proceeds to give amusing accounts of 
life behind the front among British Tom- 
mies and Greek Johnnies. It is danger- 
ous to enumerate preferences; but the 
sketch of a peasant Heracles dancing 
with the leading lady in “Slip Your 
Clutch” at Guvezne and the comic analy- 
sis of what the author describes as “the 
four stages of Macedonian Madness or 
Balkan Tap” will prove good examples of 
the “unconquerable cheeriness” of a 
British soldier. In his chapter on “More 
Dickens Characters” the humor is tinged 
with a strong element of pathos, while in 
such chapters as “George” and “Im- 
aginary Interviews” it becomes ironic 
satire. 

The second part, which explains the 
events that led to the final offensive of 
September 15 to September 30, 1918, and 
gives an account of the battle itself with 
more details regarding the Anglo-Greek 
attack at Doiran, will prove of greater 
value to the historic mind. He empha- 
sizes the importance of the part which 
the enlarged Greek army played in 
hastening the offensive after their first 
taste of battle at the Skra di Legen in 
July, when they had inflicted a sound de- 
feat on the enemy, captured very strong 
positions on the Vardar and exceeded the 
expectations of the French, whom they 
had taken completely by surprise. For 
the Serbs he can find no words “to de- 
scribe their marvelous spirit and enthu- 
siasm; their tiny force was to achieve a 
miracle of heroism and _ endurance,” 
which brought about the success of Gen- 
eral d’Esperey’s plan. He does away 
with the legend that the victory was an 
easy one and that the Bulgarians just 
threw down their arms and surrendered. 
On this point Mr. Seligman observes that 
“the fighting spirit of the enemy was as 
fine as ever the Bulgar showed 
more resolution in defence than in the 
first battle.” Finally he emphasizes duly 
the “overwhelming consequences” a de- 
cisive victory over Bulgaria brought in 





its train. “Though the issue of the war 
depended entirely on the fighting on the 
Western Front, the defeat of Bulgaria 
ares did shorten the war by a consid- 
erable period.” All this is accompanied 
by a detailed account of the disposition 
of the Allied and enemy forces on the 
eve of the offensive and with helpful 
maps of the most important sectors. 
Equally important from the historic 
point of view are the chapters on “The 
Tragedy of Constantine” and on “Squar- 
ing Accounts” from the last part. Mr. 
Seligman is very fair to Constantine. He 
does not hesitate to point out the suc- 
cessive mistakes of the Allies’ diplomacy, 
which gradually estranged that unfortu- 
nate King beyond reconciliation with 
them and his able Premier Venizelos. 
With British respect for Kingship he 
even admits his patriotic motives up to 
the dismissal of Venizelos on the Darda- 
nelles issue. But of course he can find 
no justification for him after October 
5, 1915. He mercilessly exposes the de- 
terioration of Constantine from a good 
Father of his people, disinterested, unas- 
suming, and a brave soldier, into a tin- 
pot autocrat, greedy, grasping, violent in 
his anger, savage in his jealousy ... 
When in September, 1915, Bulgaria 
mobilized with the undisguised intention 
of attacking Serbia, Constantine was put 
to test, and found guilty of the blackest 
treachery. The last paragraph from this 
chapter is worth quoting: “Perhaps our 
disgust at his treachery should be tem- 
pered with pity. As Macaulay wrote of 
Lord Clive: ‘Fortune placed him in a 
situation in which his weaknesses cov- 
ered him with disgrace, and in which 
his accomplishments brought him no 
honor.’ Indeed, there could be no more 
fitting epitaph for Constantine than the 
famous paradox of Tacitus: ‘Consensu 


omnium capax imperii, nisi imperas- 
set.’” 
ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 
Souls, Healthy and 
Unhealthy 
DitreE: Grrr Ative. By Martin Anderson 
Nexo. Translated from the Danish. New 


York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Kosrety (WomeEN): A Novev or Portsu Lire. 
By Sofja Rugier-Nalkowska. Translated 
from the Polish by Michael Henry Dzie- 
wicki. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
T occurs to me that these two novels, 
which have happened to come to- 
gether on my shelf, present an interest- 
ing contrast both in themselves and as 
typifying the opposing tendencies in cur- 
rent Anglo-American fiction. Composites 
though we are, the Teuton strain con- 
tinues to prevail, and the Scandinavian 
is far closer kin to us than the Slav. 
No interpreter is needed to convey the 
mood and meaning of Nexdé or Selma 
Lagerléf or Bojer; all we need is the 
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physical shift from one tongue to an- 
other, the removal of a material obstacle. 
But our admiration of Dostoievsky or 
Chekhov, our intimate contact with some 
new Slav like the author of “Kobiety” is 
always something of a feat, a thing to 
be consciously striven for and conscious- 
ly enjoyed. Even Mr. Howells some- 
what plumed himself on his appreciation 
of the Russians—whose “veritism” was 
so laughably or cryably different from 
his own. 

Scandinavian fiction has its strain of 
Northern melancholy and skepticism, but 
it is based on an idealism we can under- 
stand. Nexd’s long tetralogy, ‘Pelle the 
Conqueror,” was an absorbing study of 
a young Dane who might have been our 
next-door neighbor, if next-door neigh- 
bors in the flesh were ever so alive and 
interesting. The quaint foreign quality 
of scene and costume merely brought out, 
like a dash of lemon, the natural human 
flavor of the narrative. Whether or not 
we may have followed, with Nexé, the 
radical road of his hero as humanitarian 
and reformer, we found no difficulty in 
comprehending him as a man: a fine 
fellow and our own kin; a wayfarer 
with a high heart and, praise God, a 
healthy soul. Such, in her relatively 
obscure and modest way, is the little girl 
in “Ditte,” central figure in “Ditte: Girl 
Alive.” Like Pelle, she is of the hum- 
blest peasant stock; unlike him, her con- 
quest of life lies not in rising from her 
place and class to a career of broad use- 
fulness, but in keeping heart clean and 
her soul alive in the midst of hopeless 
squalor and in the face of a mocking 
destiny. Ditte is an illegitimate child, 
deserted by her mother, who is a moral 
weakling and, after providing Ditte with 
a step-father, murders her own old 
mother for a few coins and is sent to 
prison. The step-father, Lars Peter, is 
a childlike soul, a rag-and-bone man. He 
has inherited his dingy trade and accepts 
his fate with courage and good-humor. 
He can not escape from it, but he can 
put a good face on it. Meanwhile, dogging 
him and plotting for the possession of 
Ditte is the villain of the piece, who 
might be described as a blend of the 
wicked New England deacon of melo- 
drama, and the gombeen-man of the 
Irish realists. He holds a community 
in his hand through his ingenuity in 
getting all its members into his debt; 
and gilds his shabby conduct with pious 
blasphemies. Poor Lars Peter is at his 
mercy; and so, in the end, appears to be 
poor Ditte—in everything but that 
healthy and indomitable soul of hers. 

“Kobiety” is a fresh expression of the 
temperamental egotism and moral neu- 
rasthenia which, according to most Rus- 
sian and Polish writers, seem to be the 
nearest Slavic equivalents to our own ra- 
cial idols, firmness of character and health 

(Continued on page 452) 
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BLIND 


By ERNEST POOLE 


“The Harbor,” 


LIND” should not be dismissed, should not even be characterized as a “war book.” 

No novel with scope to it can escape being in some sense a war book just now. And 
BLIND in the chapters which deal with the war in its more immediate aspects has the 
great advantage of presenting not France and England, but the novel.angle of Germany 
and Russia in 1914-1917. It has the further advantage of depicting the climactic years of 
1914-1919 against a rich narrative background, the interesting story of an American family 
of the old stock, in all its ramifications. The author is more than a seer of social progress; 
he has the sense for individuality which a novelist must possess. His Aunt Amelia, with 
her shrewd, indomitable optimism, is admirable. His schoolboy, Tommy, speaks a dialect 
we know. And it has the vividness, the deeper understanding, of those who were 
part of the great rev olution, who understood a little, and understand more, and are shaken 
by what has hi ippened, is happening, and likely to happen in the future.”—The Evening 
Post (New York). $2.50 
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eration of American Authors.”— By EDGAR 
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THE NOON MARK 
MARY S. WATTS $2.50 


The story of a plain American family 
living in a familiar world; where the 
seamstress and the “lady with a tradi- 
tion” are alike reduced to their sim- 
plest terms, by Mrs. Watts’ shrewd in- 
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(Continued from page 451) 
of soul. For such, despite the petulances 
of youthful schools and coteries, our 
racial idols remain. The Marie Bash- 
kirtseffs, therefore, and the Sofja Ry- 
gier-Nalskowskas, continue to make ap- 
peal to our curiosity and it may be our 
admiration without at all engaging our 
deeper sympathy. Very clever of course, 
and perhaps tragic; but they make us 
tired and perhaps they make us a little 
sick. This is a minute and highly emo- 
tional study of a Polish young woman 
whose natural excitability has been 
heightened and driven in by contact 
with modern “intellectualism.” She is 
very wise in Azoism and Positivism, in 
Non-Egos and Infinities; and she talks 
much of her soul. “I deeply and sincere- 
ly esteem you,” says one of her own sex, 
“as one after my own heart, as a New 
Woman, a woman conscious of her own 
value and of her rights; I appreciate you 
also for your subtlety of emotion, and 
your original artistic talent.” Well, all 
this may be true, if one have the 
racial eye to see it; but the one thing 
she clearly has not, is a healthy and 
womanly soul. She is a distracted fe- 
male with an eloquent tongue, morbidly 
sexed, and morbidly unwilling or unable 
to fulfill her sex in any natural way. Her 
only road to knowledge of “life” in the 
end, is through the drugs and promis- 
cuity of a circle of decadent illuminati. 
And even this experience, hopeful 
though it seems, turns out a failure: 
“These last years had been lost for me. 
My abandonment of the ‘Ice-plains’ had 
cost me dear. I had learned nothing by 
becoming acquainted with Life; I was 
not capable of forming any synthetic 
views about it. The more we know of it, 
the less is it possible to comprehend it 
in any systematized generalization.— 
Everything in Life contradicts every- 
thing else. . . .” And the narrative 
is bitten off upon a rather dreary ques- 
tion mark. Cui bono, indeed? 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Italian Theatre To-Day 


Tue CoNTEMPORARY DRAMA OF ITALY. By 
Lander MacClintock. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 

HIS volume in “The Contemporary 
Drama Series” gives evidence of the 
diligence with which the author has 
gathered from many sources a large 
amount of critical, historical, and biblio- 
graphical information. In spite of occa- 
sional infelicities of expression and er- 
rors of fact or of judgment, it is a dis- 
tinctly valuable contribution to the study 
of modern Italian literature. For a long 
time it will be useful as a work of ref- 
erence, in a field where such guides are 
few and inadequate. Aside from Mc- 

Leod’s “Plays and Players of Modern 

Italy,” a book of somewhat different 


character, there has been nothing of 
similar scope published in English on 
the Italian drama of the last century. 

It would be ingenuous to expect that 
the author could discover in this field 
elements of greatness which had escaped 
previous critics; and in spite of all that 
he can say in appreciation, the impres- 
sion remains that in the drama Italy has 
not produced work which is comparable 
in importance to her masterpieces in 
other forms of literature. Dr. MacClin- 
tock is aware of this handicap inherent 
in his subject. He points out the fact 
that the well-known histrionic ability of 
the Italians does not necessarily indicate 
any “capacity for those matters which 
constitute the real life of the drama.” 
Yet in a book of this sort it is very 
difficult to avoid ascribing to certain au- 
thors, by implication at least, more im- 
portance than may justly be their due, 
simply because they are prominent among 
relatively insignificant figures. It can 
not be denied, however, that to students 
of the drama a knowledge of what Italy 
has produced is essential. Furthermore, 
in view of the dense ignorance which 
prevails in this country as to the prog- 
ress of modern Italy in all lines of de- 
velopment and as to her aspirations and 
ideals, whatever throws light on these 
matters, as a study of Italy’s drama will 
not fail to do, is doubly welcome. It 
may be added that in promise for the 
future of the drama, the situation in 
Italy compares favorably with that in 
other countries. 

In his volume on “The Contemporary 
Drama of France” in the same series, 
Prof. Chandler begins with Augier, 
Dumas fils, and Scribe, whom he calls 
“the precursors of the moderns’; while 
Dr. MacClintock begins his first chapter, 
“The Foundations,” a century earlier, 
with Goldoni. And the comparative 
richness of the two fields is indicated 
by the fact that even so Prof. Chandler’s 
book contains nearly one hundred more 
pages and discusses a far larger number 
of dramatists. Dr. MacClintock’s first 
chapter, and his last, “Futurism and 
other isms,” are the least satisfactory 
part of his book, since they involve broad 
generalizations based on a_ profound 
knowledge of the background. This 
knowledge he does not yet sufficiently 
possess, if one may judge from his ten- 
dency to accept and incorporate the views 
of previous writers. He has gone to the 
best critical authorities, as his extensive 
bibliography shows, as well as to the 
texts which he discusses; but occasion- 
ally the opinions which he adopts are 
misleading or mutually contradictory. 
For instance, he asserts (page 196) that 
“the organization of the amusement busi- 
ness in Italy is different from that of 
any other European country, being al- 
most exactly similar to that of America”; 
but on the same page he observes that 


“the mere matter of making a living 
might be better if there were, as there is 
in America, a threatrical trust to furnish 
financial backing.” This hardly implies 
exact similarity in organization. The in- 
fluence of the comedy of masks on mod- 
ern drama is exaggerated; in any case it 
was not greater in Italy than in France. 
The statement (page 9) that historically 
the divorce between popular and literary 
drama “remained complete until within 
the last fifty years” is nullified by the 
exception which Dr. MacClintock himself 
makes, that of “the greatest of all Ital- 
ian comedians,” Goldoni; and, whatever 
may be said of Alfieri, it is certainly not 
true that Goldoni’s art was “highly artifi- 
cial,” and “rhetorical and out of contact 
with the real world” (page 245). Nor 
is it true that the improvised comedy was 
at the height of its popularity in 1820 
(page 8), and that contemporary audi- 
ences have been trained by its vivacious 
and expressive style of acting (page 244). 
The difficulties under which theatrical 
art suffers in Italy, as well as the hopeful 
elements in the situation, are pointed out. 
There is no opposition to the works of 
native dramatists; the actual predomi- 
nance of foreign plays, which tends to 
diminish as the number of available Ital- 
ian plays increases, is due to the star sys- 
tem and to the necessity of continually 
changing the bill, as well as to the in- 
feriority from a technical point of view 
of many otherwise interesting Italian 
productions. Special chapters are devoted 
to Giacosa, whose career epitomizes the 
history of Italian drama in its develop- 
ment from Romantic to realistic and to 
the study of social problems; to D’An- 
nunzio, whose poetic genius has brought 
him some successes on the stage in spite 
of his lack of dramatic qualities; and to 
Roberto Bracco. The other dramatists 
are treated in groups: Early Realists, 
Later Realists, The Younger Generation, 
etc. The importance of foreign influ- 
ence is recognized; that of Ibsen, and that 
of the French. But Dr. MacClintock some- 
times inclines to treat Italian drama 
as a self-contained unit. It is misleading 
to say (page 33) that “theatrical art, 
thanks to Manzoni and Niccolini, was un- 
trammeled by the canons of a worn-out 
technic.” In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the freedom from formal 
restrictions was due far more to con- 
temporary foreign influences than to Ital- 
ian forerunners. 

Extremely valuable is the Bibliographi- 
cal Appendix, with a list of all the im- 
portant dramatists from Manzoni to the 
present, and of their plays. A few of 
the dates of performance and of publica- 
tion are wrong, for instance those con- 
cerning Silvio Pellico. 

Appreciating the service that Dr. Mac- 
Clintock has rendered to students of the 
drama in general and to those of Italian 
literature in particular, we may hope 
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that with wider experience he will learn 
to codrdinate his material more per- 
fectly, and to rely with greater confidence 
on his own judgment. 

K. McKENZIE 


Odds and Ends 


Election Odds 


ve the betting odds on a Presi- 
' dential election remain steadily 
high in favor of a given side as election 
day approaches, nearly every one feels 
that the result is a practical certainty. 
With the odds steadily as high as 3 or 4 
to 1—not to speak of 6 or 7 to 1 as was 
the case this year—people who would 
otherwise be doubtful feel that kind of 
assurance which they do not feel at all 
in a matter of chance in which the prob- 
abilities are represented by such figures. 
If one ship out of every four or five, or 
even one ship out of every seven or eight, 
that started from New York to Liver- 
pool suffered shipwreck on the way, peo- 
ple whose friends were on board would 
feel the most harrowing anxiety until it 
was reported safe on the other side. That 
has not at all been the feeling in regard 
to the election just past; the odds of 6 
or 7 to 1 have been regarded as almost 
absolutely conclusive. 

Is this confidence in the finality of elec- 
tion odds justified? And if so, why? In 
the newspaper references to the matter, 
one saw such statements as that in 
twelve successive Presidential elections 
for which the odds have been definitely 
recorded they proved correct in all but 
three instances. But if that were all that 
could be said for them, they would be an 
extremely slender reliance. In twelve 
successive throws of a coin, heads may 
very easily come up nine times by pure 
chance. The real reason is something 
very different. The people who are en- 
gaged in betting are shrewd observers, 
who keep in touch with all that is going 
on, and who belong to both parties. If 
the betting keeps steadily at 6 to 1 in 
favor of the Republican candidate it is 
because practically none of these shrewd 
observers has enough faith in Demo- 
cratic chances to be willing to back them 
by a bet of 1 to 5. In other words, what 
we have before us in such a case is a 
practically wnanimous belief on the part 
of the entire betting fraternity that the 
Republicans are going not merely to win, 
but to win overwhelmingly. And the 
probability that the entire betting fra- 
ternity, every man jack of them, is 
grossly mistaken as to what is going on 
in the country is so small as to be negli- 
gible. 

And the fact that on three occasions 
the results went counter to the odds does 
not weaken, but in reality actually 
strengthens, their claim to reliability. 

(Continued on page 454) 








[HERE are some active-minded 

and rather fluent young people 
who have been very busy in recent 
years setting off verbal mines beneath 
the sub-structure of civilization, and 
they have done some damage. It is, 
therefore, something of a relief to feel 
that at last the process of counter- 
mining has begun. No. doubt it is 
too late to expect any considerable 
number of conversions from the ranks 
of modern radicalism, but this is a 
matter of comparative unimportance. 
What zs important is that Liberalism 
should know that it still has a re- 
spectable cause, and to demonstrate 
that fact is precisely the work of 
such publications as THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW-~—a work which it is_per- 
forming with ever-increasing success. 


EDWARD 5S. CORWIN 


Professor of Politics 


Princeton University. 
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(Continued from page 453) 

For upon no one of these occasions were 
the odds heavy against the candidate who 
won; and in two out of the three cases 
the actual result was so close that a few 
votes in a single State would have suf- 
ficed to reverse it. The comparative 
slightness of the odds showed that there 
was nothing like unanimity among the 
bettors as to which side would win; and 
it is upon that unanimity, or near- 
unanimity, and not upon the mere nu- 
merical ratio of the odds, that the con- 
clusiveness of the betting indications 
rests. 


How to Count Straws 


Unlike betting odds, straw votes, how- 
ever extensive, are far from being 
worthy of implicit confidence. The trou- 
ble about them is that there is no cer- 
tainty of their being a fair sample of 
the total vote of the country. The read- 
ers of the Literary Digest, or the 
patrons of a great chain of drug stores, 
though highly representative in a way, 
are drawn preponderantly from certain 
classes of the community, and may fail 
to reflect currents of feeling which 
shrewd observers have a thousand ways 
of sensing. Still, these straw votes, 
properly examined, may furnish very 
convincing information. But there is 
one point about them which ought always 
to be borne in mind; a point which may 
be illustrated by referring to the promi- 
nence given to a shift in a close State 
like Maryland or Missouri, in newspaper 
accounts of the progress of the drug- 
store vote. It makes not a particle of 
difference whether the Republicans are 
100 ahead or 100 behind, out of 20,000 in 
a straw vote. On election day one vote 
is enough to turn the scale; but the only 
significance of the straw vote, if the two 
parties are close, is to indicate that the 
actual vote will be close. In a straw vote 
there should always be three categories— 
Republican, Democratic, and doubtful. 
Where the difference is not more than a 
certain small percentage, a State should 
be put into the doubtful column; this 
would make the whole record much more 
significant. In the case of the Literary 
Digest poll, a very valuable feature was 
the record of changes from Republican to 
Democratic and vice versa as between 
1916 and 1920. That, of course, puts the 
whole record on an altogether higher 
footing. 


A Campaign Curiosity 


I wonder how many people saw the 
amusing side of the fuss that was made 
over the omission of the text of the Cove- 
nant from the Republican campaign text- 
book? Certainly it ought not to have 
been omitted; and the omission was fair 
game for the Democrats. But the idea 
that leaving the Covenant out of the text- 





book was a deep scheme to keep the peo- 
ple in ignorance is a little laughable 
when you come to think about it. The 
text-book is a thick, clumsy volume, made 
of a peculiar and ungainly shape for the 
convenience of sticking into one’s out- 
side coatpocket. Who has ever seen any- 
body reading a campaign text-book? It 
is distributed chiefly to newspaper offices 
and party workers. Every newspaper 
man has access to the Covenant in half 
a dozen works of reference; and the Re- 
publican Committee can hardly have had 
much fear that their own workers, once 
they caught sight of the Covenant, would 
incontinently throw up their job and go 
over to the enemy. As for the general 
public, there was one exceedingly simple 
way of getting the text of the Covenant 
before them which would have cost no- 
body anything. It occupies the space of 
only four or five newspaper columns. If 
nobody cared to read it, of course there 
was no use printing it, whether in one 
way or in another. But if the public did 
care to read it, any newspaper desiring 
to spread it before them would have made 
good commercial use of its space by an- 
nouncing that it would print it on a cer- 
tain Saturday or Sunday; indeed it 
would have been no great sacrifice to 
have printed it every Saturday or Sun- 
day throughout the campaign. Yet the 
very papers which were so frightfully 
shocked at the absence of the Covenant in 
a text-book which nobody sees waited 
until the last week of the campaign be- 
fore putting it within the reach of their 
own readers in their own columns! If 
they really thought the reading of its 
words would have such magical efficacy, 
how did they come to be guilty of this 
shocking negligence? 
Q. E. D. 


Drama 


“‘The Skin Game”’ at the 
Bijou Theatre 


HE performance of “The Skin Game” 

at the Bijou Theatre in this city 
confirms three impressions: First, that 
the play is a play; second, that as a tale 
it is ugly; third, that it is profoundly 
and imperiously moral. If it fails, it 
fails in the disparity between the simple 
tragic greatness of its motive, and the 
manifest secondrateness of its subject 
or fable—a subject or fable which Mr. 
Galsworthy with his eye for fact and his 
sense for pepper might have drawn from 
some verified report in the sensational 
columns of a high-life newspaper. One 
does not feel that the austere theme has 
quite appropriated or assimilated the in- 
tractable materials; it is felt, on the 
contrary, that the lurid anecdote has 
more or less shaped and colored the 
theme in its own likeness. We have, as 


it were, a “Merchant of Venice”. with an 
undigested “Jew of Malta” in its vitals, 

A contest arises in an English county 
between the Hillcrists, a family of good 
birth and sinking fortunes, and a push- 
ing manufacturer called Hornblower 
whose lands and factories have all but 
completed their encirclement of the 
dwindling estates of his powerless 
neighbor. Two things precipitate a 
crisis: Hornblower’s eviction of a hum- 
ble tenant in contempt of humanity and 
repudiation of his express and solemn 
word, and his purchase by trick at an 
auction of a property which virtually 
completes his beleaguerment of the es- 
tates of the persecuted Hillcrists. At 
this point the Hillcrists become aware 
of a loathsome secret in the early life 
of the handsome young woman who has 
married the manufacturer’s son. They 
use this fact as a weapon. The humil- 
iated capitalist is obliged to buy their 
silence by the reversal of all his under- 
takings, and the young woman is 
dragged, half dying, from a pond in 
which she had sought a refuge from her 
shame and her despair. Their situation 
is pitiful enough, but theirs is not the 
real tragedy. That is the monopoly of 
those who enjoy (or bewail) a desolate 
triumph in the débris of their moral and 
chivalrous ideals. The lovers of gen- 
tility have stooped to blackmail; and, 
since the secret is not kept while its 
fruits are kept, the upholders of honor 
have stooped to fraud. Here is a quietly 
tragic result illustrative of the momen- 
tous and terrifying lesson that when the 
high and the low are at death-grips the 
standards of conflict are not double, but 
single, and they are the standards of the 
low. 


If this be true, how does it happen that 
a tragic moral theme attains only a half- 
success in the hands of one who in 
“Strife” and “Justice” and “The Mob” 
proved himself to be nearer to a great 
tragic moralist than possibly any other 
living writer for the English theatre 
today? One reason lies in the conduct 
of the melodrama. The melodrama purely 
as such I do not criticise. If a writer 
is to prove to you that pitch is defiling, 
clearly you must give him access to the 
pitch. To modify the figure, a tragic 
moral play like “The Skin Game” may 
traverse melodrama as a duchess may 
visit the slums. Only in both cases the 
visitorship must be evident. Now I find 
“The Skin Game” rather too much at its 
ease, too much at home, too snug and 
self-indulgent, in its melodrama. The 
port prescribed with medical solemnity 
for curative purposes it sips with all the 
gusto of a bon vivant. Mr. Galsworthy 
apparently is not averse to sporting with 
the tangles of Neaera’s hair, even of a 
Neaera so disheveled as the unfortunate 
Chloe. At any rate he and the play, in 
Act II, Scene II, linger contentedly in 
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Chioe’s boudoir, where neither of them 
has any real business, through a long 
scene in which neither Chloe nor her 
numerous visitors do anything whatever 
to advance or retard the plot. 

But there is another reason for the 
failure of “The Skin Game” to justify 
or realize its own ideal—the failure to 
bring forth a protagonist in whom the 
contrast between the traditional ideals 
and the present abasement of the Hill- 
crists could reveal—could define and 
stage—itself in all its magnitude and 
horror. The mother, Mrs. Hillcrist, 
can not exemplify this tragic process. 
She is brassy; it is useless to remand 
her to ignominy; ignominy seems her 
habitat. The daughter Jill has far 
sounder instincts, but she is erratic and 
spasmodic, and her manners have a loud- 
ness which compromises both her family 
and her class. Why, one is moved to ask, 
should one take such pains to save gen- 
tility from contamination, if gentility 
uncontaminated is to end in Jill? The 
only person left is Hillcrist, and Hill- 
crist, though a sympathetic and touching 
figure, is of the populous tribe who suc- 
cumb easily, repent easily, and recover 
easily, is in short the last man to con- 
stitute the effective centre of a moral 
catastrophe. 

The play’s merits as a stage play 
found cordial recognition from the audi- 
ence. The first act was vigorous 
throughout. The auction scene in Act 
II, which is said to have been irresistible 
in London, went down in New York be- 
fore the task every play must face which 
tries to make an audience believe that it 
is any other audience than the audience 
it knows itself to be. The boudoir 
scene, though purposeless, was _ tense. 
The first scene of the second act came 
out with unexpected impetus; the second 
seemed feebly repercussive of the first. 

Mr. Marsh Allen found the gentleman 
in Hillcrist without any trouble; if he 
found little more, the fault was doubtless 
Mr. Galsworthy’s. In the rather needless 
degradation to which the dramatist sub- 
jects the unhappy Chloe, he has the zeal- 
ous codperation of Miss Josephine 
Victor; the idea of both is apparently 
that to a pretty woman infamy is be- 
coming. There was something remem- 
berable in Mr. Herbert Lomas’s Horn- 
blower, tall, slouching, ill-made, ill-clad, 
eager, nervous, swaying, vehement, 
becoming formidable in his violence. 
It took violence however, to make him 
formidable. I think one feels, or wishes 
to feel, that the spirit of ruthless and 
lawless plutocracy is personified in the 
man whose calm is formidable. Toward 
the last I felt that the character rather 
melted away in the warmth of domestici- 
ties which blurred our sense of its cruelty 
and the anguish of calamities which 
aroused compassion even in disapproval. 
O. W. FIRKINS 
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‘Few things delight a child more than does a good book—and few 
things are more wholesome or beneficial. 


MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME 


means fewer dull days when the bad weather keeps the kiddies 
indoors. More books in the home means more good fun, more 
knowledge, and more happiness. Add to some child’s library to- 
day and join in the spirit of 

























































































CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


November 15 to 20 













































































For Boys and Girls 


SONS OF LIBERTY 


By WALTER A. DYER 


An exciting story of the life and times of Paul Revere, by the author 
“Ben, the Battle Horse,” etc. It visualizes one of the most stirring 
ake in American history, and is crammed with fighting, perilous 
horseback rides, plots, and hairbreadth escapes. Jllustrated. Price $1.75 






























By the same author 


BEN, The BATTLEHORSE THE DOGS OF BOYTOWN 


About the thrilling adventures , 
of a race horse during the World 
War. Illustrated. 





A story about dogs—their ways 
and habits, their histories and ori- 
Price $1.50 gins. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY 


A vivid, vigorous narrative of adventures in the haunts of the 
Corsican bandits, fights with the cruel Apaches, wild escapes, dar- 
ing feats in Japan and hazardous journeys in China, the Gobi 
Desert and Siberia. Profusely illustrated. Price $1.75 


THE LIGHT HEART TRUE BLUE 


By MAURICE HEWLETT By T. E. GRATTAN-SMITH 


A splendid tale of the fearless A corking good war story about 
Vikings. A book that will be en- the adventures ot two patriotic and 
joyed by every red-blooded boy. courageous boys in Australia. 

Frontispiece. Price $1.50 Illustrated. Price $1.50 


MORE MAGIC PICTURES 
OF THE LONG AGO 


By ANNA CURTIS CHANDLER | 


Another series of fascinating stories based upon the works of 
art in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, by the author of “Magic 
Pictures of the Long Ago,” etc. Profusely illustrated. Price $1.40 


THE WHIRLING KING | 


By HARRIET MEAD OLCOTT 


A thoroughly delightful collection of fairy tales adapted from 
the French and illustrated with comical silhouettes by the author 
of “The Children’s Fairyland,” etc. Price $1.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19th West 44th Street New York City 
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Music 
Psychology and Music 


MusicaL Portraits. By Paul Rosenfeld. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
NCE in a dozen years or so, maybe, 

some book on music appears which 
hits the mark. Most works which deal 
with that art are either dull, because too 
technical, or frivolous. Some merely 
show us the bare bones of music, while 
others flirt and play with all its sanc- 
tities. 

Our gratitude goes out to Paul Rosen- 
feld, who, in a volume of about three 
hundred pages, has with unusual insight 
shown us the souls of many great musi- 
cians. It is the work of an enthusiast 
and a poet, who is not only truly and 
deeply musical, but also able to communi- 
cate his dreams, his thoughts, his faith 
to those who read him. 

Mr. Rosenfeld delights in vivid colors. 
At moments, to be sure, one sees a tend- 
ency to overdo this eloquence; to pass 
too suddenly from rhapsody to invective, 
and from praise to blame. But even 
with such faults—perhaps because of 
them—these “Twenty Portraits” are in 
their own field unique. 

The interest of this book is psycho- 
logical, without for an instant ceasing to 
be musical! It is an effort to re-create 
for us the souls of the composers of our 
fathers’ age and ours. It tells us what 
some mighty men achieved, what they 
expressed or labored to express. It tells 
us how and when and where they failed 
in their high, self-appointed tasks; how 
they were true and false to their ideals. 
It explains them in connection with their 
origins, their native lands, their up- 
bringings and environments. To the 
author, for example, Strawinsky and 
Moussorgsky seem the expression of all 
sorrow-laden Russia, while Wagner and 
Debussy voice all Germany and France. 

Mr. Rosenfeld is generous and yet 
ruthless. He builds up idols—and he 
tears them down again. He sets Wagner, 
for example, on a pedestal. Yet he re- 
fuses to believe he ended music. The 
encomiums he heaps lavishly on that 
master (who, as he rightly says, though 
the last word in classic music was the 
beginner of a new and mighty art) are 
cruelly qualified by many reservations. 
Wagner’s splendid, dominant genius is 
acclaimed. But all the pzeans are soon 
checked by the confession that what 
would once have appeared, to most, im- 
possible has come to pass: 

We who were born and grew under the 
sign of Wagner have witnessed the twilight 
of the god. He has been displaced. 
Some of the earlier works have commenced 
te fade rapidly, irretrievably. . . . One 
finds one’s self choosing even among the acts 
of “Tristan und Isolde.” . 

Wagner has retreated and "joined the com- 





pany of composers who express another day. 
‘ He is even inferior, in the matter of 

style, to men like Weber and Debussy. 

[There are moments] when his scores show 

that there was nothing in his mind, and that 

he simply went through the routine of com- 

position. 


Composers as remarkable in their ways 
as Wagner, and more in sympathy with 
our Own modern souls than he, have been 
revealed. These men have written pure 
and noble music. Their works, though 
differing from the models set by Wagner, 
have charmed and won the world by their 
great genius. It pains the author to ad- 
mit, as he feels forced to admit, that 
there are gospels besides that which they 
preach at Bayreuth. But, though still 
drunk with youthful fervors and idola- 
tries, he has the honesty to bow to the 
new gods. 

Yet not to near-gods like that Richard 
Strauss who, in his earlier works, aroused 
so much high hope. Not to near-gen- 
iuses, like Mahler and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
In his analysis of all those gifted men 
he shows how all fell short. But he is 
not a mere denier or destroyer. He grows 
devout, and even reverent, to three mas- 
ters. Those masters, who, he thinks, 
have thrown the creator of “The Ring” 
into the shade (at all events for the time 
being, if not forever) are César Franck, 
Moussorgsky, and Debussy. 

The music of Debussy, he proclaims, 
“is proper to us, in our day, as is no 
other.” It seems “the exquisite recog- 
nition of certain intense and troubling 
and appeasing moments that we had al- 
ready encountered.” He hears in it “the 
sense of the infirmity of life’ . . . an 
“old half-forgotten story,” mixing a deep 
wistfulness and melancholy into the very 
glamor of the globe, and “become heavier 
itself for all the sweetness of the earth.” 
No chord, no theme, in Debussy is sub- 
ordinate. “Each one exists for the sake 
of its own beauty, occupies the universe 
for an instant, then merges and disap- 
pears.” The style of Debussy is the 
most liquid and impalpable in music. By 
comparison Ravel’s is almost metallic. 

Moussorgsky’s works, he holds, are the 
expression of “‘the profoundest spiritual 
knowledge of a people.” They express 
the charity, humility, and pity of the 
great mass of Russians. They voice their 
suffering, their defeat, misfortune, pain, 
and hint that adversity may make all men 
divine. They are “manifestations” of 
the Russian Christ. In Moussorgsky the 
new world found a new priest. 

In César Franck, the Belgian, he per- 
ceives a seraphic tenderness beside which 
Wagner, with his subtility and richness, 
appears hard and thin. He tells us of 


the misery and the want against which 
the composer of “Les Béatitudes” fought 
day by day, rising at five each morning 
to invent his music and to revive (al- 
though a Belgian) French traditions. To 
indeed, he attributes the re- 


Franck, 







birth in France of music. The music of 
César Franck “is the music of the people, 
driven into themselves by the conditions 
of modern life.” It is the music of the 
fine ones who stand hesitant on the thresh- 
old of the world, and have incessantly to 
fight for faith and hope. France is 
grateful to him for her release from the 
cold art and deadening classicism of 
Camille Saint-Saéns. Franck’s art is 
the antithesis of the Parisian’s. It 
aspires to free mankind from haunting 
demons—to rid it of its doubts and fears 
and woes, and to enable it at last to win 
its way back to an all-merciful God. 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Art 


Dynamic Symmetry and 
Greek Vases 


DyNAmic SYMMETRY: 


Tue GREEK: VASE. By 
Jay Hambidge. 


Yale University Press. 
OR his new theory of artistic propor- 
tion Mr. Hambidge has chosen the 

term dynamic symmetry. That means 
living symmetry such as guides the 
structure of sea-shells, and the arrange- 
ment of petals and leaves in plants. 
Dynamic symmetry, according to its re- 
discoverer, was known to the Greeks and 
Egyptians and served as the basis of 
their artistic design. Geometrically it 
differs from all other systems of artistic 
proportion in producing its divisions not 
from single lines but from areas. It al- 
ways takes two lines to fix a point and 
establish a ratio in this system. Thus 
the accounting is not in lines and their 
subdivisions but in areas and their prop- 
erties as such. Practically these areas 
are rectangles within which the design 
is inscribed. That the design may be 
good, all its proportions must be drawn 
from this fundamental rectangle, or from 
its proportional subdivisions or accre- 
tions. For reasons of simplicity Mr. 
Hambidge has illustrated his theory 
from Greek vases. Their forms are ad- 
mittedly beautiful. The measurements 
have been in'most cases taken by respon- 
sible officials of American museums. 
Evidently, if the measurements are ex- 
pressible only in terms of dynamic sym- 
metry, and generally such is the case, 
we have a strong presumption that such 
symmetry underlies the finest design and 
was consciously practised by the Greek 
artists. 

Before discussing the system and its 
very radical esthetic and historical im- 
plications, a word on its legend. At all 
times artists and critics have yearned 
for objective rules. The idea of a mathe- 
matic that should aid the artist to create 
lovely forms and the critic to analyze 
beauty has ever haunted the post-classi- 
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cal world. The Plinys and Vitruviuses, 
Leonbattista Albertis and Leonardo da 
Vincis, have experimented or speculated 
along these lines. Lately, through the 
new science of biometrics, expressed 
esthetically in certain delightful books 
by Theodore Andrea Cook, and in the 
meritorious if less known studies of the 
late Samuel Colman, it has been shown 
that what we regard as fine proportions 
in art seem to echo the laws of plant 
growth. We have an extension to the 
entire field of animate nature of stand- 
ards which the Roman and Renaissance 
theorists associated exclusively with the 
perfections of the human form. Thus 
the ground had been well prepared for 
Mr. Hambidge, and when it was rumored 
about that he had formulated the Greek 
proportions, the artists and critics and 
archeologists were soon after him. So in 
lectures, small conferences, and from 
mouth to mouth, or rather from black- 
board to blackboard, the teaching spread. 
Dynamic symmetry became famous in 
the studios before it had been authorita- 
tively published. Artists painted by it, 
enthusiastic antiquarians dated and 
classified according to it. This immense 
vogue Mr. Hambidge could not guide or 
control. Nothing but a prompt publica- 
tion of the real teaching could restrain 
the legend, and he was not ready to pub- 
lish. The result is that his book is a 
good deal smaller, more modest, and 
more unimpressive than an interested 
world expected it to be. Mr. Hambidge 
simply shows that the sections of a cer- 
tain number of fine Greek vases must 
be analyzed as examples of dynamic sym- 
metry, and leaves the reader to draw the 
sensational conclusions for himself. 

It requires no great amount of mathe- 
matics to understand Mr. Hambidge’s 
five fundamental rectangles. 

A Root Two rectangle has the square 
on its longer side twice the area of that 
on the shorter side. If its shorter side 
be 1, its longer side will be 1.4142 (the 
square root of two). A standard 14 by 
20 inch picture frame is an approxima- 
tion to this rectangle. 

A Root Three rectangle having its 
shorter side unity has its longer side the 
square root of three (1.732). Again a 
slight lengthening of the short side of 
a 17 by 30 inch picture frame would give 
the form. 

A Root Four rectangle is naturally in 
a1 to 2 ratio (working out one to four 
in squares). It is a rather poor basis 
for design, and incidentally is absent 
from the framemaker’s list. 

A Root Five rectangle is in a ratio of 
1 to 2.36. Approximately it is a 9 by 20 
inch frame, a rectangle a little taller (or 
longer) than two squares. 

What Mr. Hambidge calls the Whirling 
Squares rectangle is merely an old- 
(Continued on page 458) 
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(Continued from page 457) 
fashioned Golden Section rectangle on 
the familiar ratio 1 to 1.618 which under- 
lies a series in extreme and mean pro- 
portion. Approximated as a 20 by 32 
picture frame, it sounds less formidable. 
Mr. Hambidge finds that it seldom serves 
as a basis of design, but is a useful run- 
ning mate to the Root Five rectangle. 
In dynamic symmetry the famous golden 
section plays merely a secondary and co- 
ordinating part. 

These six rectangles account for all 
Greek vase forms so far studied with 
the exception of a few in static sym- 
metry. “Analyses of Greek and Egyp- 
tian compositions” (we read) “show that 
the artist always worked within pre- 
determined areas. The enclosing area 
was considered the factor which con- 
trolled and determined the units of the 
form. A work of art thus correlated 
became an entity, comparable to an 
organism in nature. It possesses an in- 
dividual character, instinct with the life 
of design.” 

Concerning this statement three ques- 
tions arise: does this alleged symmetry 
of squares actually exist in Greek vases? 
was it consciously used by the potters? 
is it generally applicable as a principle 
of design? how does it help in esthetic 
appreciation? On the first point the 
presumption is all in favor of Mr. Ham- 
bidge. A number of typical Greek vases 
—or rather their vertical sections—are 
explicable by his root rectangles. To be 
sure, there is no record of failure to con- 
form, though such there must have been, 
and only a handful of examples have 
been measured and plotted, but, broadly 
speaking, we are confident, Greek vases 
will fit into the new scheme. This is in 
itself a very interesting discovery. 

Whether the Greek potter consciously 
used the root rectangles seems to me most 
doubtful. Even if the section had been 
thus established, it is difficult to see 
how the actual potting could have been 
controlled. Of course, templates might 
have been applied to the vase as it grew 
on the wheel, but such a procedure would 
have been then, as it is to-day, anti- 
pathetic to an artist potter. Besides, 
even if the proportions of the moist clay 
or the mould were thus mathematically 
determined, clay or bronze suffer a 
considerable and entirely incalculable 
shrinkage in kiln and mould. In short, 
every vase considered in this book was 
designed in somewhat different propor- 
tions from those shown by measurement. 
It seems then highly unlikely that the 
Greek potter consciously used the root 
rectangles. His work measures up in 
Dynamic Symmetry, because he was a 
sensitive and accurate craftsman. It is 
his unconscious rhythm, but he prob- 
ably never plotted cross sections nor even 
thought of them as such. 


How far the theory is applicable to 
modern design is being actively tried out, 
the results being published in Mr. Ham- 
bidge’s organ the Diagonal. One may 
best await the outcome of such experi- 
ments. Plainly the system makes a 
strong appeal to the more intellectual and 
self-conscious artists. Evidently it can 
be used to check up design in progress. 

On the side of esthetic appreciation 
Dynamic Symmetry affords, at least to 
one critic, very little help. He meets 
at the outset the disconcerting fact that 
all the masterpieces of China and Japan, 
Persia, and India, with the best art of 
medieval, renaissance, and modern Eu- 
rope, are not in dynamic symmetry but 
in that inferior linear symmetry desig- 
nated as static. Moreover, in these 
measurements of Greek vases he finds 
that the symmetry applies to something 
the eye can not see in the vase itself— 
namely, the section. What gives pleasure 
about a vase is not one’s intuition of its 
section, but one’s sense of the beauty of 
its bulge. And here is a grave defect in 
Mr. Hambidge’s choice of material for 
demonstration. Symmetry of squares 
should, according to his own logic, ex- 
plain only design in plane. Symmetry in 
three dimensions requires explanation in 
ratios of cubes. A vase is tridimensional. 

What we really get is a new name to 
apply to beauties which the eye has for 
centuries readily perceived. For this we 
are grateful to Mr. Hambidge, just as 
poets and critics are under obligation to 
whoever first declared that the poems 
everybody had been writing and enjoy- 
ing were, schematically considered, son- 
nets. 


Mr. Hambidge is at present working 
on Greek temples. Here again we may 
remind him of the difference between the 
proportions that establish architectural 
design and the proportions that the eye 
actually sees in buildings. Again a real 
gesthetic analysis of a mathematical sort 
should be not in squares but cubes. 
Meanwhile his system of proportional 
squares lacks its natural and necessary 
demonstration in flat design. We trust 
that Mr. Hambidge and his disciples will 
soon supply it. In the field of painting 
the application is obvious, since the root 
rectangles can be supplied by any accu- 
rate framemaker. What is not obvious 
at all is how far fine pictorial design, 
which unquestionably includes linear pro- 
portions and proportions in squares, is 
dependent on such relations. Mr. Ham- 
bidge’s patient and modestly presented 
researches should cause a restudy of the 
whole problem, which can only be bene- 
ficial. Some individual havoc is likely 
to occur among young artists who seek 
salvation in a formula and a sign—for 
in Dynamic Symmetry a very alluring 
sign has been given to them. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 








